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The earliest known light ray gun. 


That's the label the archaeologists might pin on our 1.5” TV 
when they open our Time Capsule in 6969. Baffled by the long- 
dead language, they'll have to imagine what their ancestors did 
Wildaumtatswesiageolalelsu edi aalnehismele){siertom ole] a(-\o mam calsms) e)alci coe 

And if the TV throws them, imagine what they’ll make of 
the lipstick alongside it. A kind of warpaint, perhaps? You can 
see the Time Capsule in the Matsushita Pavilion here at Expo 
‘70. When Expo's over it will disappear for 5,000 years. 


NATIONAL’ MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 


When it reappears, who knows what brave new worlds people 
will be living in. Our guess is that electronics will be even more 
important in the future than they are today. 

As Japan’s largest electronics company, we are proud of 
the way our pace-setting electronic products—the world’s smal- 
lest IC TV is just one—are making work lighter and leisure 
more rewarding, here and now, for millions of people around 
the world. 


‘SEE TIME CAPSULE AT MATSUSHITA PAVILION 
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He studied the Pope, 
she followed a friend 


A generation gap can be a handy thing. At least that’s 
the way it worked out with this issue’s story (p. 26) on 
the turmoil within the Catholic Church. Martha Fay is 
23 and a brand-new reporter on Lire. John Cogley is 
53 and a noted writer and editor on matters ecclesias- 
tical. Despite the differences between them—or perhaps 
because of those differences—each could bring to the 
story a special view that complemented what the other 
had to say. 

Cogley, a senior fellow at the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions in Santa Barbara, started 
gathering his special knowledge of the Church in 1950 
when he joined the staff of Commonweal, the weekly 
journal edited by Catholic laymen. When he left in 1955 
he was executive editor. His acquaintance with men sur- 
rounding the papal throne really dates from the mar- 
athon meetings of Vatican II, which he covered for the 
New York Times. Deciphering the intricacies of those 
sessions was good training for his perceptive assess- 
ment of Pope Paul VI. Cogley was in Rome the day 
that Paul was crowned. He traveled with him on the 
prelate’s 1965 visit to the U.N. in New York. He has 
had two semiprivate audiences. But he still wonders if 
Paul “‘isn’t the last of the really unapproachable world 
leaders.”’ He says: “‘There simply is no way to judge 
the man except by his reflection—the effect that he has 
on the people around him.” 

Martha Fay could hardly have been closer to Diane 
Knapp, the ex-nun in the story and on our cover. The 
two had been classmates in a Catholic high school and 
found themselves together again at Immaculate Heart 
College in Hollywood where Diane was sent after tak- 
ing her vows. Two of Martha’s sisters belonged to the 
order that Diane has left—the Sisters of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary—and both are part of the major- 
ity of that order which has decided to break formal 
connection with the Church and to work as a com- 
munal group. 

“‘Going to California to do this story was a great re- 
union,” according to Martha. “‘So many of the people 
I know have broken out of the formal Church—myself 
included. I can’t imagine any of us returning to what is 
there now.” 


RALPH GRAVES 
Managing Editor 
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In rural Ireland bands of traveling people known as tinkers roam the coun- 
tryside scratching out an existence. They do odd jobs, sometimes beg and tell 
fortunes like the gypsies of continental Europe. In a tradition-bound nation 
where status is tied to property, these vagabonds are treated with hostility and 
are the occasional victims of unsolved murders and beatings. But as pho- 
tographer Alen Mac Weeney shows, the generations continue, despite hard- 
ships, to be born in the wagons, marry and take their place by the campfire. 
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- In 1492 

- Columbus 
- discovered 
San Salvador. 


Now it’s 
your turn. 


Maybe you know about the growth of the = 
Bahamas, and the forecast for their -= 
future. (Phenomenal, and healthy.) But * 
if you feel like discovering something : 
remarkable even for the Bahamas, you -: 
ought to set foot on the sand where ° 
Columbus landed. j 
Fast-developing San Salvador Island is ? 
suddenly a lot more than an ideal salt- * 
and fresh-water fishing retreat. 





~ Development plans stress privacy and will 
= include facilities designed to blend into * 
. the environment, so that the island’s = 
- natural beauty will not be spoiled. - 
: Two air-hours from South Florida, San > 
- Salvador has beautiful beaches, steep ~* 
= hills, shore-to-shore trees, and 33 lakes. * 
What's more, property is virtually tax 2 
= free. 
' While choice property is still available = 
and prices are still down to earth, write * 
without obligation for a color brochure. =z 


=, Discover Columbus Landings for yourself! 


- Columbus Landings Company, P.O. Box 1492, 3 
: Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. : 
‘ Dept. LI+1 
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Address——__________ Phone____ = 

= Area : 
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: Columbus Landings, A Subsidiary of Investment 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





On Pollution and What 
Can Be Done About It 


ECOLOGY 


Sirs: 

You are doing a great service to 
the young people of this generation 
by bringing to their attention the relat- 
ed population-pollution dangers that 
threaten the world (Feb. 16 issue). 

Years ago, when I was a young girl 
growing up in California, I decided nev- 
er to have children of my own. I saw 
the area I loved and grew up in de- 
stroyed by freeways and subdivisions. 
I saw a way of life that meant a great 
deal to me wiped out by bulldozers and 
my native state turned into a pigpen 
that a self-respecting hog might hesitate 
to live in. I did not wish to bring more 
children into this sort of environment. 

This is not a decision that I in any 
way regret. 

We are at a crossroads now and the 
young of childbearing age must decide 
between quality or quantity, civilization 
or chaos. Education will, hopefully, 
lead them to make the right choice. 
Right now the policy of most govern- 
ments seems to encourage larger fam- 
ilies, which is absolute madness. The 
greatest immorality I can think of is to 
bring children into.a world where they 
will grow up cut off from nature, with- 
out freedom to move about, or a de- 
cent place to live, or even the right to a 
little privacy. 

In order to change government, the 
attitudes and ideas of people must 
change. Education is the keynote and 
time is getting very short. We cannot 
mix a space age technology with a stone 
age morality much longer without a ma- 
jor disaster. 

Mara MotrT 
Farnham, England 


Sirs: 

I wish to express my thanks for your 
article about ecologists and Lire’s ev- 
ident respect for nature, proved by your 
repeated warning articles. 

Due to the many high buildings in 
our neighborhood, we cannot see the 
sky any more, gardens or yards have 
disappeared, the air is full of gas, at 
night we cannot find an empty place for 
parking, nor can we sleep calmly be- 
cause the problems of the overcrowding 
population are ‘‘solved’”’ only by such 
technical, inhuman means. During the 
weekends, we cannot go on excursion, 
because the countryside is in the course 
of disappearing. Everywhere there are 
thousands of cars, while building plots 
or even blocks of flats are replacing the 
open countryside. Isn’t it a catastrophe 
to destroy nature, the beauty of our 
earth, while with the uniformity of town 
planning and modern architecture lead- 
ing to the loss of their national char- 
acteristics even our cities’ environment 
is destroyed. Aren’t these facts which 
will finally destroy our happiness and 
enjoyment in life? 

Fortunately, as I have been informed 
by your magazine, some people already 
aware of these problems are on the 
move. But beyond this, the plans of ca- 
tastrophe go on continually, when no- 
body seems to bother. Shouldn’t the 
governments of civilized countries, in 
connection with birth control, start a 
campaign like the one of ecologists, 


since most people, being ignorant of 
what unhappiness is in store or what al- 
ready happens, they do not understand 
the reasons? 

Nikos ANDREOTIS 
Athens, Greece 


Sirs: 

Unfortunately, the emotive postur- 
ing of small groups will not help focus 
attention where it is needed. It will only 
attract pejorative labels such as ‘‘luna- 
tic fringe” and will prejudice the gen- 
uine public feeling and political support 
required to bring about effective action. 

The abolition of slavery, female and 
child labor in the mines and a whole 
host of other social disgraces was ac- 
complished by political measures and 
at enormous cost to industry. 

Similar legislation could be intro- 
duced to eliminate pollution. If, for ex- 
ample, a company were given six 
months to cease polluting a river with 
chemical waste, after which time it 
could then be fined £10,000 per day that 
the offense was continued, the problem 
would soon disappear when the penal- 
ties were applied universally to each in- 
dividual source of pollution. 

And the cost? Enormous! It would 
be passed on to the consumer, of course. 
But it would be futile to expect the cost 
to be absorbed elsewhere. 

After all, what the hell is the use of a 
few shillings a week more in our pock- 
ets if our bodies are to be reduced to 
walking chemical cesspits in the name 
of industrial economy. 

JOHN B. REVELL 
Hornchurch, England 


Sirs: 

The problem of private automobiles 
in the centers of modern cities can be 
solved in the following manner: 

1. The congested area is sealed off so 
that traffic can enter only at desired 
points. 

2. Toll gates are erected at these 
points. 

3. All public transport is allowed into 
the restricted area free of charge, at will; 
commercial traffic is allowed into the re- 
stricted area at predetermined hours, 
with or without payment. 

4. All other traffic is allowed into the 
restricted area upon payment of a fee 
based, presumably, upon duration of 
visit and size of vehicle. 

This system has the advantage of fac- 
ing the reality that in a trading society 
we can neither continue as we are nor 
close off towns completely. It turns pri- 
vate vehicles into private taxis, with the 
profits going to the commune. The prof- 
its are, in turn, used for the perfection 
of public transport within the center. 

RICHARD FREMANTLE 
Florence, Italy 


Sirs: 
Would you believe that the trees are 
vanishing in Africa as well? 
VIJAYA KUMAR DEWAN 
Dunkwa-on-Offin, Ghana 


THE BLACK PANTHERS 
Sirs: 


Eldridge Cleaver (March 2 issue) 
says that the law and order establish- 


ment has not given the black Americans 
what they need, and so... . law and or- 
der must go. But, to be replaced by 
what? Cleaver promises that upon the 
rubble he will build racial solidarity. 

Can Mr. Cleaver point out any place 
in history where violence and revolu- 
tion brought true racial solidarity? I 
strongly question his right, notwith- 
standing his motives, to lead his peo- 
ple to a bloodbath that will resolve 
nothing, take from his people that 
which wiser heads have gained over the 
past years, and remove any hope black 
America has for a fruitful future. 

Whites and blacks CAN live togeth- 
er, Mr. Cleaver. Perhaps there will be 
discord, perhaps progress will be slow 
... but it will be solid, built step by 
step and with a permanence of mutual 
understanding and compromise under 
that same law and order you ridicule. 
It would seem, however, that in his im- 
patience Leader Cleaver believes that it 
would be a much quicker salve upon 
his hatred if blacks and whites DIE to- 
gether in his planned rubble. 

I oppose Cleaver’s doctrine which 
rings of adventurism and personal glo- 
rification. It will not be the Cleavers 
or the Seales who will bring harmony 
and progress to the races ... it will 
be the Tom Dooleys and the Albert 
Schweitzers ... men who work with 
love in their hearts.. There are many 
men, black and white ... who are ac- 
complishing little by little what the 
Black Panthers dream of. . . after they 
kill the ‘‘pigs” and dispose of law and 
order. 

I hope that Mr. Cleaver does not re- 
main in Algeria. If he feels a TRUE di- 
vinity for his role as a leader of his peo- 
ple, surely he should be in the vanguard 
... directly up front... when his con- 
frontation comes. If enough violent 
men perish in his rubble, perhaps, just 
perhaps, the meek and the peacemakers 
will truly inherit this earth. 

Bruce L. ALLSEN 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: 

There is no doubt, as Lire has so 
skillfully exemplified, that the Black 
Panthers fight justly and necessarily. 
Black Power is widely publicized, but 
what of ‘‘Red Power’’? It is rather un- 
fortunate that the plight of the North 
American Indians is not so widely pub- 
licized (not in England, at any rate). 

Surely their sufferings have been as 
great as the Negroes’? Surely they are 
as much in need of a revolutionary ac- 
tion party? 

VALERIE CHAMBERS 
Wootton, England 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: 

A few years ago, LiFe International 
was a very good magazine, speaking 
about all events of the world. But what 
is it nowadays? An American magazine, 
exclusively for American problems? 
Are Europe and Africa too small to 
write about them? Or, is it only U.S.A. 
on the earth? 

JOSE AGUILAR 
Alcoy, Spain 


Sirs: 
Life without ‘“‘LiFe”’ is not Life. 
HaAzim AL-Umarli 
Baghdad, Iraq 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Not that our planes are 
any faster. 
But our new terminal is. 
Flight Wing One has been built expressly to 
— handle our new 747’s (as well as our 707’s). 

hea it’s the first airline terminal equipped with Customs and 
Immigration facilities for international passengers. ee 

This means that TWA passengers avoid the International Co ee 
Arrivals Building where all other international “nN aa 
airlines must deposit their passengers. HTT 

Our planes taxi directly to our terminal S rr f rr 
where jetways will take you from the interior -3hs —_ HL 
of the aircraft to the interior of mq % . 

Flight Wing One. 

Once inside, an escalator = HERR 
brings you to the baggage claim area. And oe — try to ] Hi 
make a game of it by running, your bags should be 

_ there before you. — 7 
YE From there, you proceed quickly through ve 
, one of the numerous Customs stations we’ve CRae i 
~ aN provided and onto a moving Seay : : 
| sidewalk that takes you to the main SHR: F 
terminal and transportation to town. : 
; Welcome to New York. ; 
a & = 
This is America: |): 
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This is TWA. @ 
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Call a Travel Agent. N' 
He can make things easy for you. ih M r) i i ! 
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V.K.K. zippers 


have been exported 


under this trademark 
for the past 32 years 


Y.K.K. zippers are now exported 
to 125 countries of the world. 
They are also being manufac- 
tured in 24 plants around the 
world under direct control of or 
as affiliates of Y.K.K. The Ikuji 
Plant imports raw materials 
which are processed into the fin- 
ished product and even makes its 
own machine tools. Y.K.K. leads 
the zipper industry in different 
kinds and colors of zippers. 
Y.K.K. also makes highly pop- 
ular aluminum window sashes 
and doors. 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 


1, Kanda lzumi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





Why not you? 


@ Open a Lombard Deposit Account with complete safety for your money 
and earn a good, regular income. 

@ Interest is paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax, or it can be 
credited to your Account to build up your capital. 

® Toearn 7% per annum, the minimum notice of withdrawal is 6 months, 
but the first £100 is available on demand. Other terms are also available. 

® Your Deposit is supported by paid-up Capital and Reserves in excess of 
£13,800,000, Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now to the 
General Manager for further particulars and a copy of ‘Deposit Account’ 


LOMBARD BANKING 


LIMITED 


Ke Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 

2 LONDON, WIA 1EU, ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 (30 lines) 

=f City Office: 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, England. 
Tel: 01-623 4111 (10 lines) 
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model DU-7O7A 
All purpose 8mm _ projector 


* Fully automatic loading * For any 8mm 
film (super-8, double-8, and single-8) 

* Forward, reverse and still projection 

* Sharp F 1.4 zoom lens »* Variable speed 
control * Universal voltage 100-240 Volt 
* 400ft (120m) reel capacity * In self- 
contained metal case 


RAYNOx 
INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 
Toshima P.O. Box 47, Tokyo, Japan. 





PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 





Sirs: 

If there’s one thing Tim Madigan won't stand for it’s a long wedding cer- 
emony. While his aunt was being married in the Church of St. Theresa 
in Harvard, Mass., Tim, 2, just turned his back on the lot of them. 

Rollin C. Lane 


Leominster, Mass. 
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Take dramatic photographs. Without flash. 

Use the Yashica Electro 35 GT. . 
Its “Electronic Brain” is hooked up to an electronic 
shutter via gold plated contact points. 
You just focus and shoot. The exposure will be 
perfectly timed with the shutter speed. Automatically. 
Tibcetel tejarelereleKerertatef aati comm lateCerelcrtitelced ti 
day and night. Plus, this all-black-body beauty comes 
with a handy grip-tripod. What's more, you can 
use an optional auxiliary TELEPHOTO and 
WIDEANGLE “conversion lens set’. 
The Electronic Artist . . . Yashica Electro 35 GT... 
a quality camera. 
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A satirist pulls 
a Swift one 


A NEW VOYAGE TO THE 
COUNTRY OF THE HOUYHNHNMS 
by LEMUEL GULLIVER 


edited by 


MATTHEW HODGART, Esq. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons) $2.95 


met Matthew Hodgart 12 years ago 

in Cambridge (the real Cambridge, 
on the Cam, in Cambridgeshire, not 
the Massachusetts imitation; I had 
not expected imitations to be creep- 
ing into this narrative so quickly). He 
performed some kind of academic 
function there about which I wish I 
weren’t so vague because I need facts 
to hang onto. We took sherry in his 
rooms and talked of this and that—I 
forget. But hang onto that. I really 
met Matthew Hodgart. It’s Fact One. 
I need it. 

Fact Two, a book, published 1726: 
Travels into Several Remote Parts of 
the World, by Lemuel Gulliver, ex- 
medic, ex-captain, a levelheaded fel- 
low clearly, though he barely escaped 
his last adventure with his life. It took 
him among very wise creatures in- 
deed, the Chicago Seven have claimed 
no higher virtue, and they talked to 
him of Truth which is True because 
any fool or even horse can see it, so 
that there is only one side to any ques- 
tion (that’s not the way he put it, I’m 
condensing). 

He was a good pupil, but they final- 
ly sent him away for fear he might 
prove treacherous. He rather too 
much resembled certain filthy two- 
legged beings they called Yahoos, and 
he certainly didn’t resemble the wise 
creatures at all. The wise creatures 
looked more like horses, and were 
called Houyhnhnms, which you pro- 
nounce by whinnying. 


Ilclear? Alas, Fact Two soon starts 

to blur, because the word got 
about that there had never been any 
Lemuel Gulliver. (I repeat that know 
there’s a Matthew Hodgart.) The 
word was that a clergyman named 
Swift had written the book of Trav- 
els, the same Swift who is supposed 
to have written a proposal for eating 
children, and who spent the last three 
years of his life non compos. 

It seems unlikely that a clergyman 
would have told such lies, but they say 
he was satirizing Rationalism, Intel- 
lectual Pride and Human Folly. The 
book is even published with Swift’s 
name on the title page, and whole the- 
ories of Satire get based on it. 

Which is demoralizing, but wait, 
here’s Fact Three. Here’s Matthew 
Hodgart, Esq., M.A., the man I took 
sherry with, doing his Academic 
Thing, which is editing. He has ed- 
ited a manuscript he says he found in 
Dublin two years ago: A New Voy- 





Swift as a minister in Oxford 


age to the Country of the Houyhnhnms, 
being a lost Fifth Part of Mr. Gul- 
liver’s narrative. He did the transcrib- 
ing and editing at Cornell, where he 
spent the spring of 1969, which may 
explain why some of his footnotes re- 
cord how the manuscript kept re- 
minding him of student revolts. 

For example, the horses, whose co- 
herence has diminished since Gulliver 
last saw them, keep affirming that the 
Yahoos have unsuspected talents 
which it’s not for middle age to*knock. 
Their “‘little Piles of Earth and Dung- 
smeared Slates” are explained to be 
“Works of Art,” and when an obscen- 
ity gets scribbled ‘“‘the admiring On- 
lookers cried out ‘Wild! Wild!’, which 
was their most favoured Word of 
Commendation.” 

Another example: the Yahoos 
storm the wise horses’ stables, and 
barricade the doors, and issue De- 
mands. By the time they are finally 
evicted by the Bulls, everything left 
loose in the place has been smashed. 
“They had also deposited their Ex- 
crements in extream amounts all over 
the Hay and Floors.” Even without a 
footnote you’d think of Berkeley. 

But surely such parallels (they are 
innumerable) must be sheer coinci- 
dence, since Gulliver, let alone Swift, 
has been dead over 200 years? 

But aha, says a skeptical voice 
somewhere in my head, and this is 
what’s bothering me, Swift and Gul- 
liver may be long dead, but what about 
your man Hodgart? 

You follow? If it’s conceivable, and 
it must be, since millions have con- 
ceived it, that Jonathan Swift faked 
the narrative of Gulliver, then it’s con- 
ceivable too that Matthew Hodgart 
faked what he tells us is a long-lost ad- 
dendum to the narrative of Swift. It’s 
conceivable that during his time at 
Cornell he was so revolted by the Ya- 
hoo antics there that he couldn’t help 
denouncing the shambles higher ed- 
ucation had come to. But being a po- 
lite visitor, he did it obliquely. 

It’s conceivable, and if it is so, then 
we don’t have a new Gulliver manu- 
script after all; a great loss—he’s my 
favorite author. More important, I’ve 
taken sherry with a counterfeiter of 
documents. I’d like to think not. Not 
in Cambridge. 

The publishers do nothing for my 
peace of mind. They classify the book 
Fiction. You can check for yourself. 
The publication date was April 1. 


by Hugh Kenner 


Mr. Kenner is an English professor at 
the U. of Calif. at Santa Barbara. 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


The exciting cities of Canada. 
Why you should visit them. How you can. 


Montréal is a city that puts the accent on 
pleasure. One of our favourite pleasures is 
the caléche ride to the top of Mount Royal. 
Simply hail one and wend your way upwards 
till you can see the whole city from pent- 
house level. (This romantic experience is 
best shared with someonevery close to you!) 


Other pleasures ? Shopping in an air-condition- 
ed Aladdin's cave below the hub of the city. Enjoy- 
ing old French hospitality in the restaurants of 
the old French Quarter. Marvelling at man’s ingen- 
uity at ‘Man and his World’. Or maybe taking an 
afternoon away from it all in the Laurentians, our 
private mountain playground. 

And there’s another pleasure in store. Moving 
on to more of the exciting cities of Canada. With 
Air Canada, the airline that now makes your 


holiday cheaper. With our new 29/45 or 14/28 
Day Economy Excursion Fares. With the Air 
Canada Atlantic Family Fare Plan which can save 
you money on tickets for the rest of your family. 
And with our Discount 50 Scheme that can let you 
make inter-city flights at half price. 

Fly where you please. 

We fly from Europe to more North American 
cities than any other airline, including Chicago, Los 
Angeles, New York, Miami and Cleveland. And we 
can find convenient connections to over 60 other 
US cities, through the uncrowded airports of 
Montreal and Toronto. 

To leave from London, Glasgow, Shannon, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Zurich, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
Brussels or Moscow—see your travel agent now. 

And let us excite you a little. 
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a Finnish 
pick-me-up for the 
New Europeans. 


The aches of a long day’s drive dis- 
appear in a cloud of steam—in the Esso 
Sauna. An unexpected service for an oil 
company. But it happens in Scandinavia, 
where Esso provides saunas in many Esso 
Motor Hotels, and even at some service 
stations —for the New Europeans. 


The New Europeans are hard-to-please 
travellers, always searching for new ways 
to make a journeymore enjoyable—whether 
on the highway, taking afew minutes’ break 
to relax and refresh, or staying overnight. 


For the New Europeans, Esso means 
‘Happy Motoring’...a station that’s wide 
awake and ready for service at three in 
the morning, something refreshing in the 
middle of awarm afternoon, understandable 
directions from where you are to where 
you want to be, or a complete range of 
products from high-performance tyres and 
batteries to sun glasses and toy Tigers. 


In the Europe served by Esso, you'll 
find more and more of these products and 
services.So why notjoin the New Europeans 
—at any one of 36,000 Esso stations in 15 
European countries. Visit us soon. And 
when in Scandinavia, you may want to try 
your first sauna. 





At the‘Happy Motoring’ sign 
everything for the New Europeans 
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MOVIE REVIEW 


Peckinpah at 
the frontier’s end 


THE BALLAD OF CABLE HOGUE 
directed by Sam Peckinpah 


0“ great subject obsesses Direc- 
tor Sam Peckinpah. It is the clos- 
ing of the American frontier around 
the turn of the century. He has made 
other films about the West, but his 
best work is that in which he gives free 
rein to his complex feelings about this 
historical event. Mostly he seems to 
believe that we took more of our sense 
of identity, as individuals and as a na- 
tion, from the frontier than we real- 
ize (or perhaps are willing to admit), 
and that we have been drifting ever 
since it ceased to offer us the poten- 
tial of personal freedom radically and 
often violently defined. 

In Ride the High Country, eight 
years ago, he gave his most balanced, 
most carefully controlled statement 
on this subject in a film of surpassing 
beauty and subtlety, a film which, in- 
cidentally, gave Randolph Scott and 
Joel McCrea the chance to close out 
their careers as Western heroes with 
the best roles of their lives. Last year, 
in The Wild Bunch, which I think was 
probably the best American film of 
the year, he presented a more violent 
version of his vision, here and there 
flawed, but at the very least a mas- 
terpiece of the action-director’s craft. 
Now, in The Ballad of Cable Hogue, 
he takes up his great theme in a new 
mood—comic, elegiac, leisurely and 
peaceable. I think it is less than his 
best work—but a great deal better 
than about 90% of the stuff we are 
ordinarily subjected to at the movies. 


Reins and episodic in develop- 
ment, the film really does have 
the improvisatory, folkish, legendary 
quality of a ballad (though the temp- 
tation to present such a piece as mu- 
sical accompaniment to the picture is, 
thank God, resisted). It recounts, in 
deliberately simplified—almost child- 
like—terms, the title character’s aban- 
donment in the desert (without food, 
water or weapons) by his prospecting 
companions, and his discovery, when 
he is nearly dead of thirst, of a spring 
that both saves and changes his life. 
Situated on a stage line, it is the only 
water for a very long way. There he 
opens a modest hostelry and there, af- 
ter years of profitless wandering in the 
wilderness, he prospers. 

Much besides material prosperity 
comes to him as he waits by the side 
of the road—a fraudulent preacher 
(David Warner) whose relationship 
to the film’s main line is ambiguous, 
but who is, at least, an interesting 
character; a good-hearted prostitute 
(Stella Stevens) with whom he shares 
a lovely idyll that seems to make the 


desert bloom; a chance at last to re- 
venge himself on the men who left him 
to die out there in the first place. His 
final visitor, however, is the modern 
world, automobiles jouncing along 
the stage track, and with it comes 
death, as it always does in a Peckin- 
pah movie. But the manner of its ar- 
rival—casual, humorous, surprising 
—and of its greeting—graceful and 
even charming—is imbued with a 
sense of beauty and irony that was, 
for me, overwhelming. 

I don’t want to discuss in detail the 
last sequence of the film, since so 
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Jason Robards as Cable Hogue 


much of its effectiveness depends on 
your being unprepared for it. This 
much, however, should be said—that 
it is so good and right that it entirely 
disarms the vagrant critical thoughts 
that had been gathering before its ar- 
rival. For one must admit that the 
humor implicit in some of the earlier 
scenes is not fully realized and that 
some of that which is realized is disap- 
pointingly familiar, with archetypes 
too often dwindling into clichés. More 
than once Peckinpah and his film are 
saved simply by the fact that Jason 
Robards is present in the title role. His 
Cable Hogue, a man who talks frank- 
ly and openly to God, a man of senti- 
ment, roughhewn common sense and 
primitive capitalist shrewdness, is a 
splendid character—a walking sum- 
mary of the pioneer virtues as Peckin- 
pah sees them. It is, in short, a won- 
derful role—the best Robards has 
ever had in the movies. And he is more 
than up to its demands; indeed, one 
suspects he was born to fulfill them. A 
lesser actor might have stomped and 
shouted his way through the part, but 
he manages to shade it with marvelous 
delicacy, in the process providing 
Peckinpah with the rock-solid foun- 
dation for a movie dangerously care- 
less in some aspects of its carpentry, 
creaking and swaying as it shifts un- 
der the pressures he applies to it. It 
is, however, a curiously compelling 
film. We come to love it as we might 
a child’s playhouse, not for its per- 
fect symmetry, but for the open way 
it expresses the feeling of its creator. 


by Richard Schickel 
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An AM/FM/SW/LW radio “AND” tape recorder! 


Record directly off this AIWA four band radio. Or play pre-recorded tapes. 
Or record your own voice. Monitor, too. You can even use this AIWA as a 
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batteries and AC power. And, the AIWA exclusive pop-up mechanism makes 
it fun, quick and easy to record music. Free. 


Always Ask for 


AIWA 


for address of dealer nearest you, write us 
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zr. Omega Speedmaster, the first watch worn on the 2. Omega Speedmaster Mark Il, same watch for 
moon. earth and sea-bound adventurers. 











4. Omega Seamaster 300, the diver’s watch for 5. Omega Seamaster Chronostop, a push-button 
intrepid aquanauts. watch to read the fifth part of a second. — 














Let us 

show you 

the best-proved 
watches 

in the world. 


Or outside it. 


If you want to see some pretty well-tested watches look at 

’ the family on the left. The Omega Seamaster collection of 
Omega Ft ghimaster, the p at's watch for the ultra-accurate, ultra-reliable timepieces. They’re the watches the 
supersonic traveller. professionals wear, and they’ve been through hell and high water 
to earn their credentials. 

Number One has been places no other watch would dare 
to go: to the surface of the moon. That’s the one with the 
familiar dial, the famous Omega Speedmaster: the only watch 
flight- qualified by NASA for all U.S. astronauts. 

The others have the same basic and unerring movement as 
the space-taming Speedmaster. And they’re just as rugged. Each 
one is a product of years of research, development and testing in 
a variety of special endurance trials. For instance, timing 12 
Olympic Games since 1932 has helped Omega build in features 
that make every watch a sports champion. 

So if you want a watch with a winning record, go talk to 
your Omega jeweller. He’ll be happy to show you the best-proved 
watches in the world — or outside it. 


iF Omega Speedmaster, first watch to be worn on the moon. 
A wrist chronograph, it records time from one-fifth of a 
second to twelve hours. Standard issue for all American 
astronauts. 

2. Omega Speedmaster Mark II, a refinement of the space 
watch for earth and sea-bound pursuits. Does everything 
Number One can do: just does it better if you dive, drive or 
work precisely. 

3s Omega Flightmaster, a watch for the men who pilot the big 
jets, or the Sunday hedge-hoppers. It is the most useful 
cockpit watch ever devised, with 7 hands and 5 dials, yet 
easy to read. 

4, Omega Seamaster 300, built to work well 650 feet under 
the sea. Built as if your life depends on it. 

5. Omega Seamaster Chronostop, a wrist stop-watch with an 
internal revolving bezel. Tachoproductometer scale, 
waterproof and available with special count-down, yachting 
and 24-hour scales. 

6. Omega Seamaster Chronometer Calendar-Day. This is a 
watch with a chronometer movement, certified “‘with 
especially good results’. Made of stainless steel or 
18-carat solid gold. 


Omega Seamaster Chronometer Calendar-D 
a distinguished watch in steel. The last word in modern timekeeping 





When the White House cops put on those fun- 
ny new uniforms, the galleries were reminded 
of Ruritania, that mythical mini-kingdom 
from The Prisoner of Zenda. What may be the 
real symbolism of the move, however, escaped 
everybody at the time. Under Richard Nixon 
the White House has become a small, pow- 
erful principality in its own right, perched 
atop the big government. 

This principality has a life of its own, 
independent and self-supporting, young and 
vigorous. The vast bureaucracy that makes 
up the rest of the governmental establish- 
ment has been shouldered into the back- 
ground, grinding away in its ponderous and 
monotonous style, receiving its orders from 
the White House and about half following 
them, but hardly capable now of setting its own 
direction. 

The irony is that this situation has devel- 
oped under a President who pledged to restore 
independent departmental functions, to give 
his Cabinet a new dimension of importance. 
But White House staff predominance may 
be inevitable in a government described by Pe- 
ter Drucker as being “‘big rather than strong 
...fat and flabby rather than powerful... 
costs a great deal but does not achieve much.” 
Nixon has perhaps simply seen this light and 
responded. 

A few days ago the President refined the 
plain old Bureau of the Budget into the Office 
of Management and Budget, thus elevating one 
of the instruments under his direct authority 
to the prominence it actually wields. He also 
created a Domestic Council, which will be sim- 
ilar to the National Security Council, the arena 
where the ultimate policy for international af- 
fairs is now hammered out. Assistant John 
Ehrlichman, who will almost certainly direct 
the new group, Assistant Robert Haldeman, 
who maps and runs all White House opera- 





The Presidency | by Hugh Sidey 


Grand Central in the basement 


tions, and Assistant Henry Kissinger, who 
dominates the NSC, therefore comprise a 
back-corridor cabinet which will have an enor- 
mous amount to say about our destiny. They 
reside only a few steps from the Oval Office. 
Their power is proximity. 

It is not quite that tidy, of course. John 
Mitchell, William Rogers, Robert Finch and 
Melvin Laird all enjoy special relationships 
with the President. But it is more evident ev- 
ery day that on the majority of important mat- 
ters it is the White House staff that makes 
things happen. Nixon’s environmental pack- 
age was assembled and shaped by Ehrlichman. 
It bore his stamp more than that of Interior 
Secretary Walter Hickel. In simplest terms, the 
inside debate over the Nixon welfare program 
was between Assistant Pat Moynihan and for- 
mer Counselor Arthur Burns, with the Cab- 
inet Officers standing on the sidelines rooting 
for their choice. 


It takes nearly $100 million to run this pres- 
idential complex. Nixon has a 27-plane pri- 
vate air force. Within the White House com- 
plex they grow herbs and Concord grapes, have 
a doctor of economics, of geology, even of 
medicine. There is on tap a choir, a band, a 
dog handler, some stonemasons, a special as- 
sistant for systems analysis. And Billy Gra- 
ham, though not on the payroll, has certainly 
been assigned the care of the President’s soul. 

The White House men are a self-contained 
group. In off hours the Haldemans and Ehr- 
lichmans go to each other’s homes and look 
at movies they have taken of presidential 
events (Haldeman alone has shot nearly 5,000 
feet of film—a six-and-a-half-hour picture). 
The staff has developed its own political spec- 
trum. There is something called ‘‘the conser- 
vative caucus,’’ which embraces hard-liners 
like Speechwriter Patrick Buchanan. The “‘lib- 
eral alliance,” featuring Moynihan, is a coun- 
terweight. There are further breakdowns: the 
Germans (Kissinger, Ehrlichman & Co.), the 
Californians (Haldeman, Ziegler, etc.) and 
even the jocks (Bryce Harlow and Peter Flan- 
igan, who play tennis on the White House 
courts). A dozen or so young men who came 
from the Ripon Society form a kind of yeast 
in this special world. 

John Kennedy once expressed his frustra- 
tion over the sluggish and uninspired reaction 
of the State Department, then chuckled with 


New Irish Ambassador William 
Warnock and his wife paid a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day visit to the Nixons in order 
to present credentials and gifts—a 
cut-glass decanter and a shamrock. 


appreciation when a guest suggested that he 
set up a secret force of 30 talented men to make 
foreign policy and leave State to shuffle its pa- 
pers alone. That is uncomfortably close to 
what has actually happened under Nixon. Kis- 
singer’s superb staff of 115 designs the inter- 
national blueprints. State’s 24,000 people and 
Defense’s 4,800,000 respond mainly to the sig- 
nals sent out by the White House. 

All around is the evidence of the new dis- 
pensation. The basement lobby where Mc- 
George Bundy and Walt Rostow used to pace 
in tense times has been cut in half so that new 
offices for more men could be wedged in. The 
West Wing reception room, which had a kind 
of scruffy elegance and through which report- 
ers used to race from the President’s desk to 
the telephones, also has been partitioned down 
the middle for the bigger enrollment. The 
swimming pool that Franklin Roosevelt built 
has been boarded over to make a new press 
room, the old reporters’ lair having been ear- 
marked for expanding staff. The basement cor- 
ridor where the important visitors enter used 
to be a sleepy haven, the policemen logging a 
handful every hour. Now it is Grand Central 
Station. A recent few minutes’ watch turned 
up Herbert Brownell, former Attorney Gen- 
eral, awaiting an audience with Nixon; Sen- 
ator Strom Thurmond herding in a group of 
visiting students; Vice President Spiro Agnew 
on his way to a ceremony; a delegation of busi- 
nessmen whose nostrils were filled with the 
scent of power. 

Lady Bird’s press staff used to number four. 
Pat Nixon, far less active, has six. Ron Ziegler 
has five assistant press secretaries. L.B.J.’s 
George Christian had two. Nixon muttered 
something about all the people who were com- 
ing on board, but they keep right on coming. 

It would be easy to get alarmed about the de- 
velopment or to become nostalgic at the pass- 
ing of the old institution. The great Cabinet 
figures like Harold Ickes linger in the legends. 
But the hard facts of government in this day 
may be that the heads of those huge depart- 
ments are destined to be consumed by admin- 
istrative duties, pushed into the role of good 
gray managers. The deliberations over fantas- 
tically complex problems, embracing several 
departments, and the quick, tough decisions 
which must be made by the President can be 
handled only by an elite corps of men close to 
him who hold no bureaucratic allegiance. 














{A day of poor eating is a day wasted. 
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This is a table in an ordinary suburban eating place such as you find in most Swiss towns. 
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If you ever happen by, please order geschnetzeltes Kalbfleisch mit Résti (snippets of veal with 
roast potatoes, in case you're curious). And best regards from Swissair. 


And then there s another 


HE FOOD. We 

aren't presumptuous 
enough to say Swiss food 
is better than the grande 
cuisine of France, more 
amusing than Spanish or 
Italian specialities. There 
are more splendid steaks 
in America, finer fish in Scandinavia, 
fresher caviar in Russia. 

Beside these pleasures of the 
palate, Swiss fondue and Swiss roast 
potatoes with veal snippets (the two 
most popular local standbys) seem 
rather unpretentious. 

Only that’s not the problem. 

We’re not talking now about the 
supreme achievements of gastrono- 
my; we’re praising the average run. 
Every-day Swiss cooking. 


~ 


You emerge from a Swiss railway sta- 
tion (always supposing you haven't al- 
ready been caught by the station buf- 
fet). Go straight ahead, then left—and 
you'll find yourself outside a Res- 
taurant Commerce, Schweizerhof, 
Touring, or Terminus. Drive into a 
village with a couple of hundred 
population; where you see the parked 
cars you're sure also to find a Bear, a 


to Switzer 








reason for flying 


by Swissair 





Croix blanche, a Cavallino, ora Key. 

Walk in. 

The place may bea bit smoky, the 
panelling may show its age, and the 
tablecloth has been mended with a 
sewing-machine. But you can be 
practically sure of getting a well 
washed salad, tender vegetables, and 
excellent meat. The sausage is from 
the village butcher, the eggs were laid 
not too long ago, the 
herbs may even grow be- 
hind theinn. And if you're 
not sure what to eat, ask 
what your host himself 
prefers. And what wine 
he drinks with it. 

After all, one can’t 
go on eating caneton a 
l’orange or quenelles de 
brochet forever, any more 
than onecares to sit down 
every day in the Grand 
Hotel or the Palace with 
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HORS D’°E@UVRE RICHE SUR VOITURE 


CONSOMME CELESTINE 
Clear Soup with Sliced Pancakes 
CHATEAUBRIAND 
Double Tenderloin of Beef 


POMMES DUCHESSE 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING 


CAFE LIQUEURS 


Coffee and Liqueurs 


napery, silver, and crystal. 
In this respect, take 
our word for it, Switzer- 
land is incomparable, 
and on the inexpensive 
side to boot. There aren’t 
many countries in the 
world where you can eat 
so well and so agreeably in village 
inns and small-town restaurants. 
But of course if this is too low- 
key for you, we can come on strong 
with three-star suggestions. One 
might be Swissair itself; for instance 
this menu shows what’s set before you 
in the First Class on one of our long 
hops. 0 
Bon appétit! 





APERITIF 
Cocktail 







Selected Hors d’Oeuvres 
CREME PORTUGAISE 
Tomato Cream Soup 
STEAK DE VEAU MAHRAHANI 
Veal Steak in Curry Sauce 
RIZ PILAW 
Squeezed Potatoes Pilaw Rice 
CHOIX DE LEGUMES 
Choice of Vegetables 
SALADE DE SAISON 
Salad in Season 
BOMBE MOSCOVITE 
Ice Cream Mould 
ASSORTIMENT DE FROMAGES 
BISCOTTES SALEES 
Cheese-Tray and Crackers 
CORBEILLE DE FRUITS 
Assorted Fruit 


PRALINES 
Chocolate Candies 
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An evil new form of protest 
afflicts the U.S. 


Bombs blast ‘ 


a message 
of hate 


A bomb set off in a public place is a message of hate ad- 
dressed to whom it may concern. Madmen do such things; 
fortunately madmen are usually caught, perhaps because 
they are mad and want to be. In the past few weeks, how- 
ever, bombs and bomb threats have taken on an altogether 
new and terrifying meaning in the United States. Convinced 
that only violence can change society, a small group of fa- 
natic young radicals has taken the dead-end road of terror- 
ism. Some call themselves Weathermen and were members 
of the far left wing of the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety; others go without affiliation. 

In New York three large office buildings were rocked by 
high-explosive blasts, and within days the police had record- 
ed over a thousand phone calls warning of imminent ex- 
plosions. A town house in Greenwich Village went up, kill- 
ing at least three youths who had apparently been making 
bombs there (pp. 16-19). Other explosions, all presumably 
political, occurred in California, Washington, Maryland and 
Michigan. President Nixon spoke worriedly of the need for 
new federal laws to deal with what one senator called the 
““spate of bombings and bomb scares,” while Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell attributed the acts to “‘anarchistic ele- 
ments” who protest with “‘destruction, terror and death.” 

“‘Oldtime bomb people will tell you that bombs are in- 
tended to carry messages,” says the bomb detail chief in Se- 
attle, where 33 explosions have occurred this year. “‘In these 
cases it’s difficult to read the message.’ Some clues lie in the 
wreckage of the 11th Street house and the stories of two 
girls who were there. Others can be read in the faces of the 
Weathermen demonstrating their rage in Chicago. The most ~ 
explicit, chilling answer comes from an admitted bomber, 
who on page 20 talks about his deeds with icy composure. 












DENVER e deadly little 
clutch of dyna- 


mite sticks nestling next to gasoline 
tank above was one of several plant- 
ed in a storage area in a Denver sub- 
urb. Police theorize it was placed by 
someone intending to blow up a re- 
finery complex a block away where r 

troglycerine and napalm are made. 
The charge failed to explode. But a 
second charge set the same night tore 
apart gasoline storage tanks nearby. 


NEW VOR Bomb dis- 
posal ex- 


perts (left) gingerly probe the ruins of 
the Criminal Courts Building. One of 
four blasts that occurred in Manhat- 
tan within 32 hours last November, it 
foreshadowed the broader rash of ter- 
rorism now afflicting the U.S. Four 
suspects were arrested and face trial. 
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The two girls from No. 18 


by JOHN NEARY 


The names on the police ticker were neat, actressy, 
rich-girl names—Cathlyn Platt Wilkerson and 
Kathy Boudin—but that wouldn’t help now. They 
had been playing war, and now it was real and the 
house was blowing up, full of flames and falling rub- 
ble, and they were dazed, cut, bleeding and very 
scared. Two cops and a retired fireman—the girls 
would have called them ‘‘pigs’’—risked their own 
lives to answer their screams and got them out. Then, 
after a shower and some fresh clothes offered by a 
neighbor (who identified one as Cathlyn Platt Wilk- 
erson—the other was thought to be Kathy Boudin), 
they vanished, taking with them the answer to the 
mystery of No. 18 West 11th Street. 

It was noon on a sunny Manhattan Friday, when 
the air had a rare clarity and just a tangy breath of 
spring. The sheer force of the first blast rocked Mrs. 
Susan Wager’s kitchen 16 doors down like an earth- 








quake, splintered windows across the street, blew Cathlyn Wilkerson, shown in pictures from her high school 
through the living room wall of Actor Dustin Hoff- (below) and college (above) yearbooks, was seen leav- 
man’s house next door and left No. 18 itself a col- ing the ravaged town house after the explosion. Her 
lapsing inferno. Two more blasts rumbled as the gas family does not believe she was involved in the blast. 


mains went up and then the floors started caving in. 
Firemen stayed in there as long as they could, try- 
ing to find the child whose screams they thought 
they could hear coming out of the basement. When, 
at last, they could enter again, picking their way gin- 
gerly through the wreckage, they found that No. 18 
was a tomb. In the debris they found the body of The- 
odore Gold, 23, a radical student leader, and the 
headless body of a young woman, missing both 
hands and a foot and riddled with roofing nails as 
though struck bya sadistic shotgun burst. Froma lit- 
tle finger found in the clutter of bricks and timbers, 
they identified the body as Diana Oughton, 28, an- 
other radical. Three days after finding the first torso, 
they exhumed another, that of a young man. 

Clues to what had happened abounded: along 
with the corpses, police found, amid the wreckage, 
reams of pamphlets of the radical Students for a 
Democratic Society and a splinter faction, the 
Weathermen. They also found the ruins of what had 
been a makeshift basement workshop containing 57 
sticks of dynamite, 30 blasting caps, lengths of door- 
bell wire, several clockwork timing mechanisms 
and four crude but deadly fragmentation bombs 
—lengths of plumbing pipe stuffed with dynamite 
and sheathed with friction tape and roofing nails. 
Obviously, somebody had massed here enough ex- 
plosives to level half the block, and then something 
had gone wrong. 

Gone wrong, in fact, long before—or else why 
would a couple of nice girls, which Cathy Wilker- 
son and Kathy Boudin seemed to be, have been in 
the kind of place No. 18 seemed to have become? 
Cathlyn, whose father owns a chain of radio sta- 
tions, was graduated in 1966 from exclusive Swarth- 


more College. She did wellin her college courses, but 
CONTINUED 





Kathy Boudin, shown here at an S.D.S. meeting last 
August, is thought to have escaped with Cathlyn. Her 
family says she is safe but will not tell where she is. 


An apparently accidental dynamite 
blast left three dead in the burned-out 
socket of this 125-year-old, $250,000 
town house in Greenwich Village. 





shock troops on the way to war at home 


CONTINUED 
her interest in them and in her violin soon shifted 
to civil rights work in the streets of Chester, Pa. She 
came to feel her real home was not her stepfather’s 
New Hampshire farm, or the town house her father 
owned in New York—at No. 18 West 11th Street 
—but “‘wherever people are in need and oppressed.” 
She joined S.D.S. and worked for eight months as 
an editor on its newsletter, New Left Notes. The tug 
of S.D.S. toward direct confrontation won over 
against her Quaker upbringing, and in 1968, after 
trying to go to Hanoi to help U.S. prisoners, she 
was arrested in Chicago at the Democratic Conven- 
tion. A year later, during the Weathermen’s ‘‘Days 
of Rage,” she was back in Chicago and arrested 
again, this time for slugging a cop. She was no long- 
er, really, the same girl a professor recalled as ‘“‘very 
pretty, with a sweet, innocent look, quiet, a little bit 
shy, not pushy.” 

With her at the Weatherman demonstration in 
Chicago was Kathy Boudin, who in contrast was 
born with virtually all the credentials as a radical 
that Cathlyn seemed bent on acquiring. Kathy Bou- 
din’s uncle is left-wing journalist I. F. Stone, a major 
hero in the radical pantheon; her father, Attorney 
Leonard Boudin, has defended many unpopular 
causes and controversial clients including Paul 
Robeson, Judith Coplon and Julian Bond. Fresh out 
of high school, Kathy Boudin could impress ac- 
quaintances with her sophistication and what one 
of them recalls as her ‘‘charisma.”’ In 1961 she went 
to the University of California at Davis for a sum- 
mer of microbiology. A classmate remembers more 
about her accounts of going to Cuba than her in- 
terest in microscopes, and recalls evenings in the 
dorm when she strummed her guitar and sang ‘‘This 
land is your land...” She went on to graduate in 
1965 with high honors from Bryn Mawr, majoring 
in Russian literature and spending her senior year 
in the Soviet Union. Kathy grew up in the ‘‘move- 
ment,” which has really been many movements; she 
worked in Cambridge, Md. in 1963 to desegregate a 
skating rink and restaurants, in Cleveland as a com- 
munity organizer. Last summer, she and Cathy 
Wilkerson, with Ted Gold, who became an S.D.S. 
leader in the 1968 Columbia University riots, went 
to Cuba to meet North Vietnamese officials. 

Until the galvanic brutality of the riots at Colum- 
bia and the Chicago convention, the two girls had 
been content with business as usual, living the lives 
of well-off, intellectually inclined young women, 
writing, taking part in demonstrations. But for them, 
as it was for the other Weathermen, 1968 was a wa- 
tershed, signaling, they believed, that they would 
never achieve their goals by the traditional meth- 
ods. They chose another, more sinister, route, going 
underground into “‘collectives,”’ then dividing into 
even smaller “‘affinity groups,” separating them- 
selves from any real contact with friends and family 
outside, and immersing themselves in a strange meta- 
physics of violence which holds, as one outcast put 
it recently, “‘If you don’t believe in guns or vi- 
olence, then you are a counterrevolutionary.”’ On 
March 2, four days before the blast, one of their 
Weatherman group bought two cases of dynamite 
in New Hampshire. One of their many slogans was 
““Bring the War Home.” a 
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Carrying Vietcong flags, Cathlyn Wilkerson (left) 
and Kathy Boudin (center) led Weatherwomen 
during the ‘‘Days of Rage’ in Chicago last fall. 


Cathlyn played her guitar for her bathrobed class- 
mates at a 1962 slumber party in the dormitory at 
Abbot Academy, a girls’ school near Boston. 


In November of 1967, Cathlyn (right) boarded a 
plane en route to Hanoi, with three other S.D.S. 
leaders. They were turned back in Cambodia. 


One victim of the town house blast was Diana 
Oughton, 28, daughter of a millionaire Illinois 
banker and great-granddaughter of the founder of 
the U.S. Boy Scouts. She is at right, in Flint, 
Mich. police photo of a 1969 S.D.S. convention. 





A real bomber’s chilling reasons 


On assignment for LIFE, Correspondent William 
Worthy of the Baltimore Afro-American used in- 
termediaries on the political left to reach a man 
who admitted being involved in bombings. The man 
agreed to be interviewed but refused to reveal his 
name or any details about his background and his 
associates. 


Q What do you hope to achieve by bombing? 

A We are revolutionaries, not reformists. We’re 
not trying to frighten the Establishment, we are 
trying to destroy it, so that a just society can be 
built based on human values, not on financial or 
commercial values. It’s necessary to have a real 
struggle of some kind before people will listen 
and reconsider their concept of what America is. 
Ours is an attempt to attack capitalism, racism, 
exploitation—directly and militarily. These are 
not attacks on individuals who work in these of- 
fices or happen to be there. It is the use that the 
buildings are put to that we are attacking. For ex- 
ample, a communications center that relays mes- 
sages to Vietnam, or helps the war industry in 
any way, if that building can be knocked out of 
commission for a few hours or days, that’s equiv- 
alent to the act of a liberation fighter who does 
the same thing in his own country. 

Q Are you organized nationally? 

A Obviously any one group of revolutionaries 
is responsible only for a number of bombings in 
one locality. For reasons of security and in order 
to function together as a group of people who 
have to live and fight and love together, it is nec- 
essary that we function as autonomous groups. 
There are different points of view: some groups 
are united by political connections, but most of 
them as far as I can tell are independent groups 
doing what they know is necessary. 

Q Are you under any foreign direction? 

A Absolutely not. We receive from our foreign 
comrades only the gold of love and respect. They 
don’t have to train us in military techniques. The 
U.S. is training vast numbers of its young men in 
military techniques. 

Q Then how do these autonomous groups you 
refer to, like your own, get money for their ac- 
tivities? How do you live? 

A We obtain money by any means necessary. It 
may be money that one of us has had, or has 
worked for. It may be money we obtained through 
a form of liberation. Society calls it stealing. We 
call it liberating. 

Q Are women in the forefront of the sabotage 
and bombing stage of the movement? 

A Yes. That sweet little secretary at the next desk 
may be a revolutionary who is planting bombs at 
night. Women have been more oppressed than 
men and often they have a greater understanding 
and greater motivation when they are liberated. 
They are in the leadership of all the revolution- 
ary groups. 

Q Where do you think the country is now, on a 
political timetable? 

A Obviously the U.S. is becoming more openly 
fascistic. As time goes on, more and more Amer- 
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icans will come to understand, just as my friends 
and I have, that the simpler, more peaceful means 
of change will not work. 
Q Is that a preview of actions coming up? 
A I can only say that this is a technological so- 
ciety which is extremely vulnerable because the 
people who are attacking it from within are not 
foreigners—not anarchist terrorists in the classic 
sense—they are the children of this society who 
have had their eyes opened to the nature of this so- 
ciety and they refuse to be part of it. But the so- 
ciety must have them as its clerks, its technicians. 
Therefore young people throughout the country 
will increasingly be inspired to disrupt commu- 
nications, to put sand in the gears. 
Q Once committed to revolution, how does a 
person learn the techniques of bombing? 
A Most people learn by reading. There are sev- 
eral manuals published by the U.S. Army on sab- 
otage, on construction of bombs, that are avail- 
able to the public. The ludicrousness of the Es- 
tablishment now saying it’s going to put laws on 
the distribution of explosives! Explosives and lit- 
erature on explosives have been disseminated in 
this country for too many years for any laws to 
prevent anybody from obtaining the information 
if they want it. 
Q What about obtaining the explosive materials? 
A So far they have been a mixture of commer- 
cially purchased materials and materials manu- 
factured by the people themselves. The two main 
problems are in manufacturing explosive devices 
that are sufficiently powerful and are sufficiently 
reliable. 
Q Isn’t it very serious if amateurs start dabbling 
in these fatal materials. 
A Well, there will be mistakes. We are doing this 
not because we are concerned with our individ- 
ual safety. Some people are more careful than oth- 
ers. Some aren’t patient enough. It’s a mistake 
when the device does not go off. It’s a mistake 
when it does not go off in the prescribed manner. 
Q Is this something that people under the in- 
fluence of pot or LSD or speed can engage in 
successfully? 
A I can’t speak for all the groups. In our group 
no drugs are allowed for anyone involved in any 
kind of political-military activity. If anybody is 
dependent, psychologically or physically, on any 
drugs we will not work with him. We work as a 
disciplined group or not at all. 
Q What other precautions do you take? 
A First of all, explosives should be handled by 
people with technical knowledge. Explosives 
should not be stored where the manufacture of 
the bomb goes on. But it is necessary for us to de- 
liver these things secretly. We don’t have B-52s 
to drop them from, so there are risks we must un- 
dertake. We learn as much as possible about the 
dangers of the different kinds of explosives—dy- 
namite, different nitrate combinations, the prop- 
erties of aging dynamite. 

Also it is important that the timing device 
and igniter be as foolproof as possible so you 
can arm the bomb as close as possible to the 


time you’re going to plant it. It’s essential be- 
cause our purpose at this stage is not to have 
any injuries either to our own people or to peo- 
ple at the sites. 

Q You said ‘‘at this stage.” Can you amplify 
that? 

A At some future point it might be politically 
correct to attack also the heads of major war in- 
dustries, in effect the war criminals of the U.S. 
But that stage cannot be reached until it is clear 
to the public that these are war criminals. 

Q Is it true that some of your materials come 
from military sources? 

A It’s true that some GIs coming back from Viet- 
nam, who have seen what it’s really like there, 
have become part of the revolution. They bring 
back supplies—guns, explosives, other equipment 
liberated from the military—but primarily they 
bring back the knowledge of how to use these 
things and the knowledge of what it is to put your 
life on the line. 

Q Let’s switch to a typical bombing episode. 
How do you go about it? 

A I don’t want to be too specific. But the first de- 
cision is political—determining appropriate and 
possible targets. Once a set of targets is decided 
on, they must be reconnoitered and information 
gathered on how to approach the targets, how to 
place the bomb, how the security of the individ- 
uals and the explosives is to be protected. Then a 
time is chosen and a specific target. Next there is 
a preliminary run-through—in our case a num- 
ber of practice sessions. Sometimes we don’t do 
this as well as we should. The discipline during 
the actual operation is not to alter any of the 
agreed-upon plans or to discuss the action until 
everyone’s safe within the group again. Our de- 
sire is not just for one successful action but to con- 
tinue as long as possible. Success at this point is 
relatively simple. In spite of the elaborate secu- 
rity measures the Establishment has taken, their 
buildings will continue to be vulnerable until they 
change the nature of their activities. 

Q But what if a night watchman or cleaning 
woman in one of these buildings gets killed? 
A We want to make it as clear as possible that 
that would be an accident—a grievous accident. 
Q Sooner or later, some people are going to be 
arrested for these bombings. What would your 
defense in court be if you found yourself the 
defendant in such a case? 

A Twofold. One, to say that I’m innocent, and 
two, that these courts have no right to judge my 
guilt or innocence in any event. The courts rep- 
resent the very power structure that is causing 
much greater violence. The courts are the crim- 
inals and I would never beg the criminals for 
mercy. 

Q About the future, are you pessimistic? 

A I’m optimistic as hell. This may take five to 
50 years. It’s not important whether I personally 
see the successful conclusion of the first real 
American revolution. It’s only necessary to be 
part of it. I haven’t been depressed since I re- 
alized I was part of the revolutionary process. 


In Chicago and since, Weathermen make a virtue of violence 


The principal group to espouse violence publicly as a met in Chicago, parading in helmeted defiance, 
way to achieve their political goals is the Weather- smashing windows and brawling with police. Some 
men, a far-left faction of the S.D.S. Last October they Weathermen have reportedly since turned to bombs. 





Commerce City, Colo. Detective Jack Baldwin 
(above) pays $21.69 for 100 dynamite sticks in a 
Denver area store. The owner did not ask his name. 


Dynamite is 
easy to buy 


—and to use 


Despite his cool conviction and alarming rhet- 
oric, the self-proclaimed terrorist speaking on 
the preceding page could almost be ignored if 
it were not for the fact that his group, and any 
with similar intent, has almost unlimited ac- 
cess to high explosives. Many states exercise 
no control over the sale of dynamite, partic- 
ularly those with rural areas where farmers still 
blast their own stumps. In Denver, for exam- 
ple, nine firms advertise dynamite in the Yel- 
low Pages. During an experiment conducted 
at LiFe’s request recently, a plainclothes de- 
tective visited one store, bought 100 sticks of 
dynamite with no questions asked, and later 
demolished an abandoned house with it 
(right). Regulations in other states are tough- 
er. California and New York demand identi- 
fication and registration of purchasers, and a 
new law in Washington requires that all buy- 
ers be licensed. But even in those states where 
explosives are controlled, dynamite is conve- 
niently stockpiled at virtually every construc- 
tion site. Stealing explosives, says a bomb ex- 
pert in Seattle, ‘‘is as easy as popping open a 
padlock.” An estimated 180 cases were stolen 
in the state last year. To fuse, hide and trig- 
ger dynamite requires nerve and a terrorist’s 
mentality, but little skill and no intelligence. 
“It’s absurdly simple,” admits an Army demo- 
lition officer. ‘‘I could teach a Cub Scout 
troop to blow up a building in no time.” 
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Sixty-six sticks of dynamite, bought hours 
earlier by a detective, shatter an abandoned 
house in rural Colorado. At right, wearing 
protective equipment, Denver bomb squad 
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chief William Smith carefully places a pipe 
bomb in the city’s special truck. ‘‘There isn’t 
anything magic to make bombs go away,” 
says Smith. ‘‘But I sure wish there were.” 








The repression in the mirror 
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I have a friend who makes a big thing of 
being afraid to talk on the phone. He 
calls up and says let’s meet someplace. 
Since we never ‘have anything at all se- 
ditious to discuss, his concern for secu- 
rity is more a pretension than a precau- 
tion. But while I don’t happen to flatter 
myself that my phone is tapped, I would 
never discourage my friend from think- 
ing that his must be. He has been a pac- 
ifist war resister since Abbie Hoffman 
was in high school, and there is little 
enough for him to take heart in these 
days without my trying to persuade him 
that the FBI probably doesn’t even know 
his number. So we meet in some cafe and 
exchange the usual gossip. 

The last time I saw him was a few days 
after the explosion on 11th Street, the 
one in which the Weatherpeople blew up 
the fine old Georgian town house while 
cooking down some dynamite to make 
nitroglycerine bombs. Being a pacifist, 
my friend was naturally appalled that his 
brothers in the revolution should be into 
making bombs. ‘‘Custerites,”” he called 
them, meaning reckless fools riding to di- 
saster. But at the same time it was clear 
that he envied them their craziness, as 
though he were no longer sure that his 
sense of moderation wasn’t really a mor- 
al flaw. The bombers had raised the ante 
in the game he had been playing, so that 
calling himself a revolutionary now 
meant something entirely new. 


can remember times in the streets 

when he and I felt wonderful. We 

were shouters and paraders who 
thought that we could end the war and 
change the world. When someone wrote 
that Lyndon Johnson was the first Amer- 
ican President to be brought down by a 
mob, we felt congratulated. And I re- 
member how exhilarating it was to talk 
to my friend after he came back from 
the battle of Chicago: the frenzy of the 
opposition, he said, was proof we were 
on the right track. 

Now he thinks we were nothing more 
than pawns in the series of events that 
gave us Nixon. The war drags on and 
spreads across new borders, and the 
movement against it has never seemed 
so frail and dispersed. There hasn’t been 


anything like a successful demonstration 
since the Moratorium in November, and 
even that wasn’t enough to distract the 
President from watching a football game 
on the White House color TV. Radical 
pacifism has begun to seem like an 
empty bag, and my friend says he has 
moments when he feels like moving 
up to the country and painting his mail- 
box blue. 

My friend thinks these melancholy 
changes are explained by ‘“‘the repres- 
sion’’—the idea that dissent is just what 
the country can’t stand, the notion that 
silence and submissiveness are the new 
American virtues. The nagging thing 
about this sort of repression is that it is 
so selective and ambiguous that no force 
can be mustered against it. The Chicago 
Seven are sentenced to jail: repression. 
Yet here they are, out on bail, barnstorm- 
ing the country. Timothy Leary is going 
to be an old man when they let him out 
of prison for possessing a gram or two 
of grass: call it repression. But Marga- 
ret Mead can still go on the talk shows 
to say it ought to be legal. It is the kind 
of ‘“‘repression” that lets you buy guns 
and dynamite, issue revolutionary tracts, 
go where you want to go, talk to whom 
you like. But nevertheless you begin to 
sense that what you do and say may have 
consequences far more dire than before. 
You learn that the Army is collecting 
dossiers on civilians, you see the police 
out taking photographs of faces in the 
crowd at even the tamest events. You be- 
gin to detect a certain loss of audacity in 
yourself. You go around obsessed with 
the feeling that the other shoe is about 
to drop. 

So if you are a dilettante of the rev- 
olution, it is a good time to sober up. 
But my friend has his convictions and 
they forbid him from learning to live with 
the status quo. He has acquired a need 
to feel properly hated by the authorities, 
since not to be hated is only to be ig- 
nored. That is why he insists that his 
phone is tapped: if they aren’t getting 
ready to kick your door down, they’ve 
written you off as safe. 

My friend says he thinks the bomb- 
ings might turn America into a police 
state. This is his most hopeful thought 


by Barry Farrell 





for the day. He can visualize it in the 
most encouraging detail. A real repres- 
sion, the kind that comes with tanks 
parked on streetcorners, would speed 
up time for the revolution, giving the 
people no choice except to choose. The 
middle ground of liberalism and mod- 
erate dissent would be kicked away, 
and with it would go the debilitating 
chance to get along in society when 
you’re supposed to be struggling to 
change it. The moral task of being an 
American will be infinitely lighter then. 
Every time the secret police slam you 
up against the wall, you’ll be treated to 
the kind of direct existential experience 
that frees you of your doubts. You'll 
find it easier to live with yourself, you'll 
cease to feel like an accomplice in all 
society’s crimes. My friend painted a 
romantic picture. I could see very well 
what he meant. 


aving lived for a while in Haiti, I 
+H] have a very specific idea of what 
repression means. It means cur- 
fews, roadblocks, censors, spies, torture, 
disappearances and deaths. But I also 
know it would be a mistake to suppose 
that there is nothing like a repression 
afoot in America merely because it hasn’t 
assumed the classic grotesque dimen- 
sions. The authorities don’t have to 
crack down on everyone: that is the 
worst way to do it. It is far more effec- 
tive and pernicious when no one quite 
knows that it’s happening, when you can 
never be sure that the chill you feel isn’t 
just your own paranoia. For repression 
need be no more than a state of mind, 
however it is accomplished. If you think 
it is there, it is there: you can see it in 
the mirror. 

But I’m afraid my nerves aren’t up 
to seeing what revolutionaries call ‘“‘the 
mask of democracy”’ torn away—even if 
it should turn out to be no more than a 
mask. I find my freedom, illusive or not, 
more agreeable than no freedom at all. I 
can’t see how a crackdown would cause 
timid people to find their courage. The 
reverse is far more likely. It may be just 
paranoia, of course, but I picture my- 
self alone in a room after curfew, won- 
dering if my thoughts are still legal. 
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‘Communication has always been significant 

in attaining the mastery of self and 

nature— through knowledge—for one 

cannot master the unknown. In my collage 

| have depicted the struggle of Mother 

India to overcome all obstacles to knowledge 
and ultimately free her children from 

spiritual and natural bondage? — artist satisH GUJRAL 


If you need advanced telephone exchanges 
or technical help in setting up a factory to 
produce such equipment, come to ITT. 

The Indian Telephone Industries did, for 
production of Pentaconta crossbar 
equipment at Bangalore, and for exchanges 
in Madras, Bombay and New Delhi. 
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Some radical priests are attempt- 
ing to change the Church from 
within. With approval of his 
bishop, Father William Nerin 
runs a ‘‘floating parish”’ in Okla- 
homa City. He has renounced all 
property and real estate, and here 
celebrates Mass in a cafeteria. 


So many priests and nuns have 
renounced their vows that orga- 
nizations are springing up to help 
them adjust to secular life. Re- 
cently Bearings for Reestablish- 
ment Inc., which assists 250 men 
and women a month, gave a par- 
ty for a group in New York. 


A Church Torn between 


a 
4 


Priests from all over the U.S. met in Washington in No- 
vember 1968 to protest the Pope’s ban on contraception. 


Pope Paul seems destined for memory as a leader kept 
in constant torment by the restlessness of his people. 
The demands and divisions that torment him fore- 
shadow enormous changes in his Church, and he is 
widely cast as a nay-sayer against progress. In 1962 
his much-loved predecessor, John XXIII, convened 
the Vatican Council, loosing a spirit of joyful hope 
and great expectations. This spirit has now been trans- 
formed into a far more urgent drive for change. Paul 
appears shaken and deeply frustrated as he seeks to 
parry the demands (see text page 34). His flock in Hol- 





Dogma and Dissent 


land, which openly opposed his firm views against con- 
traception two years ago, is making more trouble by 
urging that priests be given the option of marriage. 
As if this assault on celibacy, which Paul considers 
‘“‘a crowning jewel” of the Church, weren’t enough, 
Jesuit scholars right in Rome are saying that the Vat- 
ican is meddling in civic affairs by opposing legisla- 
tion on Italian divorce. Within the Church everywhere 
the number grows of priests and nuns who are leav- 
ing their vows for reasons which vary from total dis- 
affection with clerical authority to the need for a life 


of free choices (page 28). Here in the U.S. great num- 
bers of clergy and lay people bristle with impatience 
at the slow progress and demand an end of talk not ac- 
companied by real reform. And there are signs of a fur- 
ther, bold development. Instead of submitting their 
innovative ideas in advance, reformers within the 
Church are simply going ahead with their experiments 
without hierarchal approval. Thus the great dilemma 
grows, with Paul insisting on the sanctity of historic 
dogma and tradition, his challengers clamoring for 
change, all wanting only that the Church be saved. 


Deeply troubled by strife within 
the Church, Pope Paul prepares 
for his annual Lenten fast. 





“‘Today the devil quotes the Bible,” 
warns a lay speaker at a meeting of 
St. Michael’s Legion, a society of 
Dutch Catholics who oppose reform. 


Popular in Holland for his radio-TV 
sermons, Dolf Coppes left the priest- 
hood to marry a dancer and now has 
two daughters (left). He still does pas- 
toral work as head of a social agency. 


In a gathering after Mass, University 
of Amsterdam students discuss the 
celibacy issue with Rey. Jan van 
Kilsdonk, a Jesuit reform theologian. 
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Turmoil among the Dutch 


‘*We are a church on the move,”’ says Dutch Car- 
dinal Bernard Alfrink, and ever since Vatican IT 
the Netherlands’ five million Catholics have been 
the Church’s most vigorous propelling force. Im- 
patient to turn the liberal words of the Council 
into reality, the Dutch have experimented broad- 
ly with ecumenism, emancipation of the clergy, 
the modernization of religious education (a new 
catechism abolished the old Q & A rote system 
and stresses instead the ‘‘personal verdict of con- 
science”) and with reformation of the Mass it- 
self. All of this has been done in a spirit of con- 


tinued unity with Rome. “‘Wij willen geen 
breuk,” the Dutch insist—‘‘We don’t want a 
break.’’ But when the Dutch church resolved ear- 
ly this year that priests should be allowed to 
marry, and remain priests, it took a stance that 
could lead to schism. Pope Paul firmly rejected 
the Dutch move and “‘suggested” that all priests 
take a public annual vow of celibacy and obe- 
dience on Holy Thursday. Many Dutch priests 
were expected to refuse. But, even in Holland, a 
conservative minority (above) is highly upset and 
has begun to campaign for a return to orthodoxy. 





nun’s search for 


D.... Knapp was Sister Ann Rafael, a nun, 
for almost four years of her life. She is no long- 
er, and her decision to leave the convent is a 
single, small part of a general spirit of inde- 
pendence threatening the established order of 
a Church which cherishes its orderly tradition. 

Diane signed up for the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary in Los Angeles when 
she was 18, right out of high school. Now 23 
and a graduate student at Berkeley, she recalls 
quite easily the reasons that led her to become 
a nun. “‘It seemed that it was the most natural 
thing to do, in terms of my background—Cath- 
olic grade school, Catholic high school. I had 
thought about it, on and off, since I was 10. I 


think the kind of person I am would want to 
give herself in some way.” 

Her first two years in Santa Barbara, in the 
novitiate, were intensely difficult. ‘‘I took the 
whole thing very seriously. The trappings of re- 
ligious life I took to be road signs for achiev- 
ing it. I can remember things like saying the 
prayers you were supposed to say as you put 
on the habit, and doing it because that’s what 
good religious did.” 

She went on to study at Immaculate Heart 
College in Los Angeles, a school run by the 
then 600-member order, where she lived in a 
huge old convent with 150 other women. 
“That was really hard. I felt like I was losing 


freedom drives h 





my identity. And there was so much going on. 
Everyone was questioning her role and won- 
dering about the viability of the religious way 
of life.” The summer of 1967 brought a series 
of meetings where all the members tried to 
work out a new concept of themselves as re- 
ligious women: abandoning the habit for more 
modern dress, revamping the schedules and 
rules that had begun to hamper rather than as- 
sist them in their goals, branching out into 
fields other than teaching. Diane and other 
young sisters were encouraged to take part to 
an extent still unusual in religious orders. 
But the contrast she felt between the atmo- 
sphere of inquiry and change within the order 





the convent 





At a party in her apartment (left), Diane giggles at a 
friend’s story. Asanun she wore contacts but now, observ- 
ing Berkeley fashion, she wears granny glasses (above). 


and the still rigid constructs of the Church 
made living as a nun even more difficult. Her 
knowledge of Catholic theology and her con- 
fidence in it helped support her, yet this too 
was challenged. In 1965, for example, the Pope 
issued an encyclical attacking the Dutch for 
their views on the exact character of the Eu- 
charist, the sacrament involving the consecra- 
tion of bread and wine. Diane was shocked, 
because she agreed with the Dutch. ‘‘Suddenly 
it was my own conscience against the Church’s. 
That’s very hard if you are supposed to be a 
supportive, representative member of that 
Church.” And as her own sense of self and con- 
science grew stronger, the meaning of freedom 


became more important to her. ‘‘You have to 
be free to be a Christian in the true sense. And 
it’s very painful not to have that freedom rec- 
ognized in the Church.” 


Piaona problems were pressing upon her 
at the same time. ‘“‘Even though I dated all 
through high school, I don’t think I ever came 
to understand what it all meant until after I en- 
tered the community,” she remembers. “‘It be- 
came very hard for me to realize that I would 
never be able to have a deeply personal re- 
lationship with a man and to bear children. In 
agonizing over it all—the authority and the 


meaning of the Church, my wanting to be a 
full person—I began to have really strong guilt 
feelings. Was I copping out on God? It was a 
traumatic time. But I had to make some stab 
at a life that had more meaning for me.” The 
hard thoughts jelled over the months, and in 
April of 1968, Diane left the order. 

During the first summer out of the convent, 
Diane still went to daily Mass. But ‘‘there 
wasn’t anything there. I really have hope, 
though. Perhaps the Church will take on a new 
meaning in the future and maybe there will 
be a place in it for me. Right now I need to 
be out, in a new context, on a new road.” 

MARTHA FAY 





“*You think when you do something 
like enter the convent that your whole 
life is settled,’ says Diane. “‘Now, all 
of a sudden you find yourself having 
to choose something new and you 
have no idea how you’ll do it.” After 
she left her order she first worked as 
a bank teller. Last summer she took 
a well-paying job with the Los An- 
geles County Welfare Department. 
“‘That was my plunge into material- 
ism. I bought a car, tons of clothes, 
spent money like mad. I think I’m 
over that now.” Today, working to- 
ward her doctorate in English at 
Berkeley, she is living austerely on a 
fellowship. She keeps track of ex-nun 
friends on the phone (above left), 
stretches her brain in a class on John 
Milton (above) and her muscles in a 
ballet class (left). She also enjoys a so- 
cial life as full as that of any other pret- 
ty coed. At right she dances with Tom 
Stehling, another graduate student. 
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he present Catholic crisis, comparable only 

to the turbulence of the Reformation pe- 

riod, closes in on Pope Paul as on no other 

man. And he has made no effort to con- 
ceal the pain it causes. Not long ago the Pope 
told Archbishop Fulton J. Sheen that he begins 
his day by reading mail from all over the world. 
‘There is a thorn in almost every letter,’ Paul 
said. ‘‘When I put my head against the pillow at 
night, it rests upon a crown of thorns.” 

Anyone who had to take over after John XXIII, 
one of the best-loved men in history, would have 
had a problem. Inevitably he would be compared 
to the charismatic peasant-Pope, and inevitably 
he would suffer by comparison. But it would be 
hard to find a churchman less suited than Paul to 
follow John. John’s pleasantly plain face could 
light up the most somber ecclesiastical function. 
Paul conveys no personal magic, even when aid- 
ed by the baroque theatricality that surrounds his 
every public move. He is aware of this but is now 
resigned to the fact that there is not much he can 
do about it. Crossing the Atlantic in 1965 on his 
way to the crowds that awaited him in New York, 
Pope Paul, on the advice of his intimate coun- 
selors, privately practiced smiling. He did fairly 
well on that trip, but smiles just don’t come eas- 
ily to him. As soon as his attention is engaged, 
he slips back into the preoccupied, slightly wor- 
ried, turned-in-upon-himself expression that cur- 
tains his feelings even when his actual words ring 
with emotion. Those who know Paul personally 
say he is even more liberal than John, but this is 
not the image the public sees. 

For John no problem—whether world peace, 
Communism, or the divisions of Christianity 
—was too complex to be discussed in human 
terms. For Paul, an incurable intellectual, almost 
the opposite is true: no problem is too simple 
not to be subject to complex analysis. His remarks 
on everything are sown with qualifications, de- 
bilitating distinctions and cautious caveats. The 
style is all wrong for a church still tipsy from its 
first taste of freedom in centuries. 

Not all the dissidents who give Paul headaches 
are reformers. The most recent changes in the 
Mass, which he highly commended, were the ob- 
ject of angry conservative demonstrations in 
Rome itself last fall. Some of the more bitter op- 
ponents of the updated liturgy have gone so far 
as to call Paul a heretical antipope. 

The English Bishop Christopher Butler has ob- 
served: ‘‘What won the day for constitutional 
principles in England was that the people were 
prepared to go on fighting and struggling gen- 
eration after generation. That is what I hope will 
happen in the Church.” The struggle goes on even 
in the hierarchy, where Paul’s first real confron- 
tation, presaged by an attack on the Roman cu- 
rial system by Cardinal Suenens of Belgium, took 





John Cogley, a senior fellow of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions at Santa Barba- 
ra, is a noted scholar and writer of Catholicism. 
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place during the Bishops’ Synod in Rome last fall. 
Paul broke tradition by attending the meetings 
and sitting on a level with his fellow bishops at al- 
most every session. ‘‘Here I am,” he said quietly 
when one bishop, reading a prepared speech, 
complained that the Pope should work more 


closely with the other bishops. After that, even © 


the bishops who came to Rome ready for a show- 
down left convinced that the Pope favored their 
demand for greater collegiality or a larger say in 
the running of the universal Church. 

Paul has said that he is open to any change in 
the Church—except where fundamental dogma 
is concerned. But on birth control and clerical cel- 
ibacy, two of the major issues now threatening 
the unity of Catholicism—neither a matter of for- 
mal dogma and one (clerical celibacy) only dis- 
ciplinary—he still seems unbudgeable, and the 
more he extols tradition, the greater the demand 
for change. Paul is bedeviled not only by the ero- 
sion of the traditional theology, but by the break- 
down of convent discipline, the creeping accep- 
tance of divorce, the rebellious demonstrations 
by priests and seminarians and the growth of an 
“underground church” defying ecclesiastical 
laws. He has made steady pleas for moderation 
among Church reformers, but the old dictum, 
Roma locuta, causa finita est (Rome has spoken, 
the case is closed), no longer applies. As a result, 
the Pope looks more and more like a defeated 
man, and it is generally believed in Rome that 
Paul, with a sigh of relief, will step down when 
he reaches his 75th birthday in September 1972. 

A sympathetic priest in Rome who has known 
Paul for 40 years said recently: ‘“‘The Pope knows 
better than anyone else that he is a failure. He 
has a strong sense of history. After the turmoil fol- 
lowing upon the Vatican Council, it will take two 
or three generations to reconstruct Catholicism. 
It is Paul’s fate to sit on the papal throne at the 
worst possible time, beset both by those who want 
to change everything and by those who want to 
change nothing. The Vatican Council released de- 
mons. Paul, poor fellow, has no friends—at least 
he has no solid constituency. Right now he may 
be the loneliest man in the world.” 


l. Rome these days one hears again and again 
Winston Churchill’s famous remark that he did 
not become the king’s first minister in order to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire. That also seems to sum up the Pope’s po- 
sition. But one critical Vatican monsignor thinks 
that Paul has missed the message here. ““The Em- 
pire was going to be liquidated, no matter what 
Churchill said,”’ the monsignor says. ““The curial 
empire will be liquidated too. If the Pope were 
wiser he would preside over its liquidation.” 

Yet there is no doubt about the Pope’s undi- 
vided loyalty to the age-old Vatican system. Al- 
most from childhood he seemed to have prepared 
himself for a role in it. The son of zealous, com- 
fortably middle-class parents from Brescia, he 
was born Giovanni Battista Montini in 1897 at 
the family’s country home in nearby Concesio. 





Pope Paul succeeded John XXIII (above) in 1963. 


‘Paul, 


Paul grew up in an atmosphere of good books, 
good talk, gentle manners, a doting mother, and 
mildly liberal social concern. He began formal 
studies for the priesthood at 19, and it was clear 
from the beginning that he was not destined for 
a simple parish assignment. Priests from the Mon- 
tinis’ social milieu just didn’t end up country pas- 
tors in those days. 

With the special permission of the Bishop of 
Brescia, young Montini attended the diocesan 
seminary as day student, returning to the genteel 
comfort of his home every afternoon. III health 
was Offered as the reason for this exemption from 
the Council of Trent’s ruling that all candidates 
for the priesthood should live under the grueling 
discipline of seminary rules. Today, some of 
Paul’s critics attribute his personal aloofness and 
seeming lack of warmth to this bypassing of the 
rough-and-ready camaraderie that seminarians, 
like soldiers, share in their all-male world. 

Appointed when still in his 20s to a minor post 
in the Vatican Secretariat of State, a coveted as- 
signment for a cleric on the way up, Montini was 
early set on the path that could lead to the pa- 
pacy. But as a very young priest he became as- 
sociated with some of the most progressive think- 
ers of pre-Vatican II Catholicism, and though he 
served in increasingly important Vatican posts for 
three decades, his progressive ideas seemed an ob- 
stacle to his own advancement in the hierarchy. 
His vigorous defense of postwar French priests 
who doffed their soutanes and took their place in 
factories, strikes and picket lines—the forerun- 
ners of today’s clerical social activists—made him 





the Church, speaking through him, does well to 
resist it.” 

But the main intellectual influence on his life 
has been Catholic and French, Paul identified par- 
ticularly with the Christian humanism of Jacques 
Maritain, even when Maritain was regarded by 
powerful conservative churchmen as a near-her- 
etic. Maritain, a vigorous critic of clerical priv- 
ilege as well as political authoritarianism, urged 
the Church to identify conspicuously with the 
poor. As Archbishop of Milan, Montini practiced 
what Maritain preached by frequently visiting 
mines and factories and became known as the 
‘archbishop of the workers.” 

“Pope Paul is still a Francophile,” according 
to the superior of a religious order who now sees 
him regularly. ‘‘He thinks more like a French in- 
tellectual than an Italian pastor. A typical Ital- 
ian would roll with the punches better than he 
has been able to do. But he has been living on 
this bookish French diet all his life.” 

Paul has appointed a number of Frenchmen 
to high Vatican posts, including Cardinal Villot, 
his secretary of state. Even his Italian appointees 
tend to a French point of view. ‘‘What we need 
now,” one hears more and more among the 


poor fellow, has n 


suspect in the eyes of the conservatives in the Holy 
Office, the official watchdogs of Catholic ortho- 
doxy. He supported the worker-priests despite 
strong disapproval of them by both Pope Pius 
and the Papal Nuncio to France (Cardinal Ron- 
calli, later John XXIII). Paul was named Arch- 
bishop of Milan, Italy’s largest see, in 1954. But 
the touchy Pius XII broke with custom and nev- 
er gave him the red hat of a cardinal. This meant 
that Paul was not considered for the papacy dur- 
ing the conclave that settled on Pope John, who 
then looked like an amiable conformist. Montini 
was the first cardinal named by John. 

If Paul had followed immediately after Pius 
XII, he might be hailed as a great success today. 
He was shaped by 30 years of Vatican experience 
to play the papal role according to the Pius XII 
script. In all probability he would have done it 
well, adding a strong dash of modernity, and 
would now be compared favorably to Pius XII 
rather than contrasted unfavorably to John. 

To Pope John himself, Montini seemed a log- 
ical choice to take over when his “‘interim” re- 
gime was completed. Compared to most who 
had grown up in that establishment, Montini 
was open to new ideas and fresh theological spec- 
ulation. A voracious reader, then as now, he 
had for years devoured the works of secular writ- 
ers like Franz Kafka, Thomas Mann, Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Albert Camus. Montini was fasci- 
nated above all by Kafka in those days. One 
priest who has seen a great deal of him through 
his years in the Vatican says, “I think he still 
feels that life elsewhere is Kafka-esque and that 


Pope’s in-house critics, ‘‘isa genuine Italian pope, 
like John XXIII.” A real Italian, they argue, 
would know how to handle the present crisis of 
Catholicism, because of the Italian ability to make 
adjustments when a battle appears to be lost. On 
the contrary, the Frenchmen around Paul—a 
group sometimes called the Pope’s French Mafia 
—reinforce his abstract, overly analytic, intellec- 
tualist assessment of the Church’s problems and 
his disdain of compromise. 


Y.. even today, Paul is not as conservative in 
his thinking as he frequently appears to be in prac- 
tice. Unlike Pope John, he writes his own encyc- 
licals and they sometimes begin as comparatively 
liberal documents. But the Pope consistently falls 
back on the most conservative theologians in 
Rome to judge their orthodoxy, in order to avoid 
any charge that he is opening the door to heresy. 
Moreover, he has done little to alter the tradi- 
tional cast of the Curia on which he relies. Not 
long ago, in fact, he made cardinals of several 
churchmen known for doing a bad job on their 
way up the ladder—not because he approved of 
their record, but because, above all else, he still be- 
lieves in automatic seating for those who play the 
hierarchical game. 

The Pope is reluctant to hurt people he knows 
personally. Consequently, the old guard in the 
Vatican, some of whom have long passed retire- 
ment age, are still running things pretty much the 
way they always did, or at least they are still try- 
ing to do so. Cardinal Ottaviani, now 79 years 


old and officially retired as head of the Holy Of- 
fice, still carries on as if his successor’s role is 
merely to sign official documents. To a new gen- 
eration of Catholics, Paul, the onetime progres- 
sive, comes across as a weak pope whose timid- 
ity is holding back the sweeping changes that John 
seemed to promise. 

Most of the men close to him, however, do not 
agree that either weakness or vacillation accounts 
for Paul’s major difficulties. ‘‘His main problem,” 
a member of an important curial congregation 
says, ‘‘is that he lacks a sense of public relations. 
He doesn’t know how to project an appealing im- 
age of himself.” The Pope is probably the only 
major figure in the world who still does not em- 
ploy a public relations adviser, and the Vatican 
press office is still so primitive it reinforces more 
than it counteracts the damaging public image of 
Paul as a weepy churchman, given to incessant 
warnings and mournful assessments of the world. 

“The Paul I know is vitally interested in ev- 
erything. He may be better informed than any 
other leader in the world,” an American cleric in 
the Vatican says. ‘‘He is not really a handwring- 
er. He just seems to be—and of course it’s his 
own fault.” The publicity-minded rector of a Ro- 


friends’ 


man university agrees. ‘‘He’s a compassionate 
man, but his compassion comes across as inde- 
cisiveness. He loves the world and worries about 
it, but even that comes across as querulousness. 
Basically it’s a matter of image.” 

Then it begins once more. “‘You take Pope 
John ...’ the rector says. 

Every analysis of Paul seems to end up in the 
comparison with John. John insisted that Mon- 
signor Pietro Pavan, who drafted his memorable 
encyclical Pacem in Terris, had to write and re- 
write until he, the Pope himself, could understand 
it. “If I can grasp it, then anyone can,” he told 
Pavan. He once agreed with the Orthodox Pa- 
triarch Athenagoras that the biggest obstacle to 
Christian unity was not theology but the theo- 
logians. The elderly leaders of the two churches, 
who were very similar in their simplicity, agreed 
that the theologians made too much of doctrinal 
punctilio and not enough of fraternal charity. But 
to the degree that John gave any thought to the- 
ology, he was a firm traditionalist. That was made 
clear in his posthumously published diary—to the 
dismay of some admirers who had him marked 
for a cryptomodernist. 

However, John unwittingly created expecta- 
tions of profound theological changes which his 
studious, introspective, congenitally cautious suc- 
cessor simply cannot in conscience meet. John, 
who said, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘I’m only the 
Pope, what can I do?’’ has now been transformed 
by his legend into a pontiff who could do any- 
thing. And the stronger the legend becomes, the 
weaker Paul looks. P 
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Rapping and zapping in Morocco with 


} \ | LC N\ Brando in one of the final scenes shot 


in Marrakesh for his new film, Que- 
mada, which advocates revolution. 


by JOSH GREENFELD —ie SS 


“I’m going to see Marlon Brando,” I told my 
wife. 

‘*Ts he at the drive-in?” she asked. 

“*No,”’ I replied, ‘‘in Marrakesh.” 

‘*Marrakesh,”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t drink the 
water.”” 


You can always drink the water—once it’s 
been arranged into cubes that clink when prop- 
erly treated. So after filling my stomach with 
couscous while watching a bevy of belly danc- 
ers in the Medina, I dropped into the disco- 
théque in the basement of the cavernous Hotel 
Mamounia for a nightcap. Brando was sitting 
alone at a table at the edge of the dance floor. 

He was wearing black pants and a black pull- 
over and was sipping rum out ofa cognac snift- 
er. He had grown a neat fur-trim blond-gray 
beard for his role in Quemada, the film he was 
completing in Marrakesh. With it Brando, now 
45, looked like a younger version of Papa Hem- 
ingway in the Yousuf Karsh portrait; there was 
something both saintly and pure, sad and jad- 
ed about him. 

I had been trying to see him for three days 
but as I sat down beside him, he said, ‘‘/ tried 
to get you at your hotel earlier today but you 
were out.” 

“Did you leave a message?” 

‘*No,”’ he said, but continued without miss- 
ing a beat, the professional actor sure of his 
line. ‘‘Anyway, there seems to have been a pau- 
city of communication all around. And I am 
sorry. Either I was drunk or somebody else 
was drunk. But there seems to have been a 
major misunderstanding. Because I can’t 
—and won’t—talk about Quemada until it’s 
done. Until I see what it is ’'d be talking 
about: whether certain ideas that I have about 
it are in it or not. And you should know [d 
never talk about myself. I never have. If I ever 
have anything to say, I’ll write it myself.” 

Obviously, he was trying to put me off—but 
was he also putting himself on? 

“Seriously, why should anybody be inter- 
ested in what I have to say?’’ He leaned back 
and began to play Little Me with both great 
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Josh Greenfeld, a free-lance journalist, first met 
Marlon when he was a young actor and the 
author was a young playwright in New York. 





FORGET 
SPAIN? 


MPOSSIBLE! 


You, are accused ot having worked all year round, 
without rest or relaxation. You have been labouring, fighting 
with hundreds of problems and difficulties; they 
have had no mercy on you. 

You have recklessly resisted the nervous tensions 
emanating from business and other sources; do not 
deny it, it is a fact. You are guilty! The verdict cannot be 
appealed! The sentence: Lifel... in Spain. 

But don’t worry, our chains are not the type that shackle 
-but the “impressive chain" of MELIA LUXURY HOTELS 
-Spain's largest and most modern. 

THE MELIA (chain) HOTELS await you, the hotels that 
are in the most beautiful resorts in Spain -with all 
its modern conveniences, each link of the chain (hotel) 
a perfect place for your enjoyment and relaxation. 








Melia Hofels 


Traditional Spanish Hospitality 


Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) - Hotel 


MELIA MADRID - Apartotel MELIA MAGALUF (Mallorca) - Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL 
CABALLO BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Marfa - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA - Motel MELIA EL HIDALGO 
(Valdepefias - Castilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Almeria) - Hotel S'ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE 
(Almufiecar - Costa del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL Y NIEVE (Sierra Nevada) - Hotel 
OLID MELIA (Valladolid) - Hotel MELIA VIGO (in construction) - Hotel GUADACORTE MELIA (Algeciras - 


in construction) - Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid - in construction). 


Reservations for Melia Hotels available through leading travel agents in your country. 
Or: Hoteles Melia - General Mola, 72 - Madrid 6 - Tel. 276 97 28 - Telex 27333. 
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conviction and genuine charm. ‘“‘Why should 
anybody care about what any movie star has 
to say? A movie star is nothing important. 
Freud. Gandhi. Marx. These people are im- 
portant. But movie acting is just dull, boring, 
childish work.” 

‘‘Then why do people do it?” 

‘For the rewards,” he said simply. ‘“The 
bread. The fame. The power. The glory. But 
movie stars are nothing as actors. There’s no 
Duse, no Chaliapin. There’s not even a Rob- 
ert Donat anymore. I guess Garbo is the last 
one who had it.” 

No. Brando was the last one who had it. In 
the late ’40s and early *50s Marlon Brando 
seemed my generation’s surest shot at great- 
ness. In T-shirt and leather jacket, in toga and 
sombrero he was potentially the most exciting 
American actor the world had ever seen. In- 
deed, he set the poetic mold for the post-World 
War II masculine hero so indelibly that no ac- 
tor since Brando—not Dean, McQueen, Hoff- 
man or Newman—has been able to define him- 
self beyond the pale of Marlon’s long-casting 
shadow. 

But his film career since the 50s has been 
less than distinguished. Few pictures have rep- 
resented real challenge to him—there have 
been no Streetcars, no Waterfronts, no Zapa- 
tas, no Caesars. ‘‘As an actor,”’ William Red- 
field said not long ago, ‘‘Brando must be ei- 
ther forgotten or fondly remembered.” 

“It all came too easy to him,” a friend of 
Brando’s told me just before I left New York. 
‘*He was a kid who had no confidence in him- 
self, who never finished high school, who had 
been tossed out of a couple of schools. He came 
to New York from the Midwest, fell into act- 
ing, and then everyone began telling him what 
a great actor he was. But he can’t believe any- 
thing he does is good—let alone great—or im- 
portant. So why should he knock himself out 
acting when he doesn’t believe in acting? And 
how could he become a great artist when he 
doesn’t believe in his art?” 

‘‘Movie stars aren’t mature as people,” 
Brando was saying as he waved for another 
drink. ‘‘No actor is. Ever meet an actor who’s 
really worth talking to offscreen or offstage? 
Ever meet an actor who was a whole person 
without his image up there for you to fill in?” 

He paused, smiling. ‘“‘But being a movie star 
does mean J can meet anybody I want, like sen- 
ators and politicians. And it does do away with 
the necessity of a lot of preliminaries social- 
ly.”’ He looked out at the dance floor. ‘“There’s 
no chick I can’t have if I program it and time 
it right. They all fall for the movie-star bit. 

“Otherwise, screen acting is such an absurd 
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profession. The business of standing in front 
of a camera is ridiculous. You are whatever 
people think you are when you’re up there on 
the screen. People create me. So who I really 
am is of no importance. It’s so easy to forget 
that. And to begin thinking that you are what 
you are up on the screen and to carry that no- 
tion over into life. That was Marilyn Mon- 
roe’s mistake,” 


H: had said more than he wanted to and 
he turned away. The lights flickered on 
and off and revolved with different gels against 
the stalactite-like udders descending from the 
domed ceiling. James Brown’s refrain, ‘‘Do 
you feel all right?’ was being answered fre- 
netically by the dancers. Brando peered out at 
them intently. 

“Who would you like?’’ he asked. 

“*The German chick,”’ I said, picking out a 
voluptuous brunette. 

““How do you know she’s German?”’ 

“*She’s staying at my hotel.” 

**T like her,’’ said Brando. ‘‘But I also dig 
that Moroccan Jewess in white.” 

““How do you know she’s Jewish?” 

“I’ve been here before.” 

A curly-haired, swarthy Moroccan student, 
home on vacation after studying in the Unit- 
ed States, came over to Brando and said: ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me. But I can’t tell you how much the 
soul brothers dig what you’re doing for the 
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KENWOOD’s Symbol | 
=---Where Quality _ 
Reigns Supreme 


‘The business of standing in front 


of a camera is ridiculous’ 


Brando’s dislike for Gillo Pontecorvo does not keep him from taking directions 


Wherever 

you see the shining 

KENWOOD symbol, you can 

be absolutely sure of hearing the finest 
in stereo quality. That’s because all over 
the world (in 70 countries) KENWOOD 
stands for the supreme—the best. For 
example, in stereo receivers, KENWOOD 
stands unquestionably alone. in KEN- 


_WOOD's KR-77, a 75-watt wonder, a1.9 


microvolt actuates top-level sensitivity. 


COMPLETE 4-WAY 5-SPEAKER SYSTEM 
WITH 12-INCH WOOFER KL-660 
4-TRACK 3-SPEED. 3-HEAD STEREO TAPE DECK TT-10 


TRIO KENWOOD ELECTRONICS S.A.: 17 Rheinstrasse, 6000 FRANKFURT/MAIN Germany. 

KENWOOD is available at AUDIO CLUBS, RCAF, SHIP STORES, POST EXCHANGES & EES EXCHANGES. Sales representative for Audio Clubs and 
RCAF: AUDIO NAAFEXCO S.A. & Co., KG. 6 FRANKFURT-ECKENHEIM 50, AM Eckenheim Friedhof 12 Germany. Sales Representative for Atlantic 
European Area: NAAFEXCO CORPORATION, PILATUSSTR, 38, CH-6052 HERGISWIL, SWITZERLAND. 
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‘Did you ever want to kille’ 
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cause.’ He was referring to the fact that just 
as Brando has always been ultrasecretive about 
his private life (two mis-marriages, three chil- 
dren), he has also been consistently outspoken 
in his advocacy of minority rights. 

A lithe American black girl was now out 
there making all sorts of moves on the dance 
floor. ‘‘What do you think of her?” Brando 
asked me. 

“‘Too humorless,” I said. Brando looked at 
me for a moment, laughed heartily, looped his 
arm around me and cuffed my shoulder. Sud- 
denly he said, ‘‘Do you know man is the only 
animal who kills his own species?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Did you ever want to kill anybody?” he 
asked. 

“Sure.” 

‘*What did you do about it?” 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

“But what about the times you feel you have 
to kill, otherwise you wind up killing your- 
self?’ he said. ‘‘Have you read Lorenz? Have 
you read Ardrey? What do you do with man’s 
hostility, his built-in aggressive impulses, be- 
sides try to deny them by giving them an eth- 
ical judgment? How do you handle what’s in- 
nate in the species? Like I’ve spent 10 years 
on the couch and I still don’t know what to 
do with the urge to kill. Right now I want to 
kill Gillo. I really want to kill him.” 

Gillo Pontecorvo, the director of Quemada, 
and Brando had not been getting along. Pon- 
tecorvo, who had directed The Battle of Al- 
giers, is a star European director, while Bran- 
do, of course, is the prototype American movie 
star. But beyond the personality clash was 
Brando’s deep resentment that while parts of 
Quemada—whose theme is the indomitability 
of the revolutionary spirit—were being filmed 
in Colombia, South America, Pontecorvo had 
seemed oblivious to the fact that the white ex- 
tras at first were paid more than the blacks. 
Brando had found out about it and raised hell. 
Thereafter, Pontecorvo, who shoots at a noto- 
riously slow pace, blamed Brando publicly for 
the film’s falling behind production schedule. 

‘Brando is a great artist,’ Gillo Pontecorvo 
had said to me the previous evening at the ho- 
tel. ‘A great artist. He can give more than it 
is possible for an actor to give. But,”’ he clicked 
his teeth, ‘‘I never saw an actor before who 
was so afraid of the camera. And I do not think 
any artist should be so difficult. I think of Bach 
and all those kids, still getting his work done. 
... Brando is, also I think, a littlk—how you 
say—paranoiac. He thinks when I make 40 
takes it’s because I want to break him. Why? 
Why should I want to break him?” 


“Why do you want to kill Gillo?’”’ I asked 
Brando. 
‘Because he has no blanking feeling for peo- 
ple,”’ he said. 
“Have you ever actually tried to kill any- 
body?” 
“I once tried to kill my father. Really,”’ he 
CONTINUED 
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The difference between 
is more than 3,000 miles. 
They’ re world’s apart in taste. Canadian whisky is much lighter. Much smoother. 


With a clean, un-smoky taste most people like right away. 
And here’s a tip. In America, where smoothness is practically an obsession, more people prefer 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian than any other brand of imported whisky! Including Scotch. 


Like to see why? It’s easy. Next time just say “‘V.O. please.” 









‘Per i mei buongustai 
mi fido solo dellagnello . 
della Nuova Zelanda.” 








Angelo Pozzi, proprietor of 
Milan’s renowned Savini res- 
taurant recommends New 
Zealand Lamb because he 
knows it’s consistently tender. 

For special occasions Signor 


Pozzi dons his master chef's 
outfit and presents favoured 










clients with his delectable 


-Cutlets ‘Savini style’. 


New Zealand Lamb cutlets 
with a stuffing of veal, pork and 
lamb, covered with fresh bread- 
crumbs and fried in butter. 
Served with a piquant tomato 
sauce. 


‘Meine Kunden kaufen nur 


mageres Lamm. Deshalb nehme 


fF 


ich Lamm aus Neuseelan 


Hans Schrebel, head chef at 
Frankfurt’s famous Briicken- 
keller, is a regular user of New 
Zealand Lamb. 

Frankfurt is one of the meat 
centres of Germany. But New 
Zealand Lamb always wins 
with Herr Schrebel on its lean- 


ness and excellent taste. 

His popular speciality is 
Gigot of Lamb 4 la jardiniere . 
Leg of New Zealand Lamb 
covered in a delightful sauce of 
meat juice, onions, celery, 
carrots, tomatoes and tomato 
paste. 


‘Lagneau de Nouvelle Zélande 
est bien plus que tendre. 
@asaemueiae cere ecliics 
la plus économique que lon 
puisse trouver en Suisse.” 


Gerber Voide is Master Chef 
at Geneva’s Movenpick, one of 
Switzerland’s leading group of 
restaurants. He’s recently dis- 
covered New Zealand Lamb. 

And he’s delighted with it. 
Not just because it’s consistent- 
ly tender but it’s consistently 


good value as well. 

His Couronne d’Agneau is a 
masterpiece of New Zealand 
Lamb cutlets, surrounding an 
exotic thick wine based sauce 
with three kinds of mush- 
rooms(including Chanterelles), 
onions, bacon and veal. 





Like these three Master Chefs, 
selected from Europe’s most 
renowned restaurants, you too can 
cook yourself a reputation with 
New Zealand Lamb. 

For free recipe leaflet and any 
other information write to the 
New Zealand Lamb Information 
Bureau, Dept. L1, Williams House, 
Eastbourne Terrace, London W.2. 





‘Would you like to make love 
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said. ‘‘Otherwise, I always used to imagine I 


Pockets full of colour was killing him by pulling out his corneas.” 


You've never seen science like this ‘*Fathers don’t count,” I said. 

before! New TLB Pockets show Brando laughed. ‘‘So you think there’s hope 
you what the scientist sees, clearly for our species?” 

and simply in full colour photo- “Sure.” I said. 

graphs and diagrams. Fact-filled, The German girl had sat down in the al- 


fast-paced paperback reading, from 


Time-Life Books cove against the wall behind us. “‘Let’s move 


in there,’’ Brando said, pointing next to her. 
We took our drinks and as he started to sit 
down I picked him off and slid in between him 






The girl glared at me in stunned outrage. 
Brando leaned over me. ‘‘Excuse my friend,” 


to follow 


f 
| SHIPS re ae 
| MATHEMATICS and the girl.. ‘‘S.O.B.,”’ said Brando, and 
| THESBODY slapped me on the knee. ‘‘But this is where 
| ENERGY : : 
MATTER being a movie star pays off. Why, I could grab 
| MACHINES this chick right now if I wanted to.” 
L one eiere “So can I,” I said. And did. 
l other titles 
i 
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he said in hypnotic tones, ‘‘but I want to ask 
ae you an important question.” 
At your bookseller - in colour ‘*Yes?”’ said the girl. 
“Would you like to make love with me to- 
night?” 


‘‘What?”’ said the girl. “No.” 

“*You don’t seem to understand.” Brando 
took her hand gently and looked hard into her 
eyes and when she turned away for a moment 

4 he winked at me. “‘Tonight’s beautiful,” he 

© said, pushing the campy triteness. ‘“There’s a 

— a full moon. Let’s not each allow this moment of 

beauty to pass separately and alone. Let’s go 

for a walk together later beneath the stars.” 
“*Yes,”’ said the girl. 


JOIN THE MONEY MAKERS ‘‘What is your room number?” 





She gave it to Brando. He said he would 
call her later. Slightly flustered, she returned 
to the dance floor. Brando’s eyes followed her. 
‘I dig that chick in white too,” he said of an- 
other dancer. 


WV began to talk about books, Green- 
wich Village in the late ’40s (he had 
lived there), the poetry of Kenneth Patchen 
(he could recite some of his more obscure vers- 
es), mutual friends (he remembered the name 


of the hostess of a small party we both attend- 
ed almost 20 years ago), and even got around 








@ | to discussing acting again. 
. He had begun to imitate another old friend’s 
Join us aboard the “Sea Wolf? tt [=~ ~~ mannerisms with amazing accuracy. ‘‘If you’re 
discuss your future with an unusual | WORLD & an actor you’re always working,” Brando said, 
sales organization. The “Sea Wolf” laughing. ‘‘You can’t help it. Like now I no- 
is the international sales head- | acid ie ete 
quarters afloat for World Investment INVESTMENT tice _ hand, the pac it falls we 
Services S.A. (banks, insurance, our chest when you’re talking.’ He sort o 
mutual funds and land sales). | SERVICES, S.A. sha himself as sh iasnt iene of me, doing 
| Information Office a perfect imitation. ‘‘Acting is basically mim- 
World’s highest commission. | Service Centre 101 icry out of inventory. Someday I might want 
74 Rue de Lausanne to use just that for a character I’m doing. All 
Commission paid the same 1202 Geneva, Switzerland this of course is off the record,’ he added. 
day of sales. | ‘““We’re just rapping socially.” 
. : | Name a ‘*A writer is like an actor,” I said. ‘‘He’s al- 
Excellent incentive program. | ways working, too. So if he says he’s doing any- 
_ eee — thing off the record, by definition he’s betray- 
Complete sales training ing either a talent or a trust.” 





program. i City. 


Brando nodded, rose and started to head 


Write us today to find out how you country. ; for the dancé floor. ‘“How long are you going 
can join this dynamic group. | to be around?” he asked me. 





Telephone 








clo 


with me tonight?’ he asked 


Another day or two, I told him. 

‘‘Let’s go for a camel ride in the desert 
tomorrow night. I'll give you a shot at the 
hotel.” 

Would he talk to me professionally then? 


hich speaks 
‘“No. Socially.’ He smiled. 
I shook my head: ‘“‘I’m a city boy. Even in 
Africa. I don’t go riding unfamiliar animals in t - t 1f 
t ighborhoods just fi ial aa : 
strange neighborhoods just for social reasons O 1 Se . Select a 


The next day I went out to the set, 25 ki- 


lometers from meow: - amen rock- Meérito Fino, extremely fine and very 
strewn flatland. In boots, jodhpurs and a black : : : 
riding vest, Brando mounted a horse, and red- Spanish. Pour it and See what light 
coated British officers and blue-clad native cav- dryness and what dry lightness | 
alry troops fell in behind him. ee : : 

Brando lifted a telescope to his eye, peered Meérito Fino also has an aromatic touch. 
through it, lowered the telescope, leaned for- Now Sip it-and Meérito Fino 


ward in his saddle, raised the telescope to his 
eye again, put it down, started to open his 
mouth, then closed it, lifted his hand, half 


turned around, waved his hand forward, and yi i M ERITO Sherry” 


e “e y? 
finally called out: ‘‘Bugler! > FINO- OLOROSO - AMONTILLADO - CREAM. 


= ae Bodegas Marqués del Mérito - Jerez - Spain. 
LH: did the simple scene under the blazing i, 


sun over and over and over. Sometimes 
his horse got skittish, other times Pontecorvo 
wasn’t satisfied. Yet Brando consistently ap- 
proached the scene with an undiminished in- 
tensity and what seemed like an uncanny gift 
for impeccable timing. Perhaps it was the hot 
desert air, perhaps it was the tension between 
Brando and Pontecorvo, perhaps it was the 
challenge of the picture Quemada itself—an at- 
tempt to cloak the modern Fanonistic concept 
of colonial revolution in the costume of an 
old fashioned C. Aubrey Smith adventure 
flick. ... Whatever it was, Brando was hold- 
the-breath electrifying even in giving such a 
miniperformance. 


will speak for itself. 





That evening the German girl came into the 
hotel bar. We nodded and she stopped for a 
moment at my table. ‘‘I want you to under- 
stand,” she said, ‘‘I love life but I would not 
sleep with everyone. But Brando is so sympa- 
thique. His face is so tender. And when I was 
a child he was a star... .’’ She paused. ‘“But 
he did not telephone last night... .” a 


Between takes in South America, Marlon shoots home movies 
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All companies 
have their ups and downs. 


BEA have them every ninety seconds. 


We make our living out of ups and downs. In fact, 
BEA aircraft are taking off or landing every ninety 
seconds. More often than any other airline in Europe. 
We thought this pretty impressive, so we asked some 
of our passengers what they thought. 

“So that’s why your flights are so frequent” ex- 
claimed a Lady Colonel from Tel Aviv. And went on to 
tell us how impressed she’s always been with our 
Eastern Mediterranean service. A bearded flautist en 
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route to Salzburg now knows why our pilots are so 
experienced. An English peer said: “No wonder I’ve 
always had such good connections!” And a Finnish au 
pair just said “Gosh!” in a very good English accent. 
Soon somewhere in Europe BEA aircraft will be 
taking off and landing once 
every minute. So prepare an 
yourself to be even 
more impressed. 


No.1 in Europe 


A Batch 


of Bug 
Finders 


The discovery of a new kind of living 
creature is normally the work of an expe- 
rienced zoologist—and a rare feat at that. 
For a student, or any nonprofessional, 
finding a new bug or beast is almost 
unheard of. But in recent months three 
novices—all students at Arizona State 
University in Tempe—have made a re- 
markable series of discoveries of new spe- 
cies. One of the students, Joe Bigelow, 
found six new kinds of scorpions in the 
deserts of Arizonaand California. Bigelow 
(standing silhouetted at right on a night 
scorpion hunt) is a 29-year-old Ph.D. can- 
didate in zoology and was able to recog- 
nize his finds as new types. At first nei- 
ther of the other two students did. Linda 
Welch, 21 and a biology major, found a 
monster beetle one and one-half inches 
long during a field trip to the Arizona 
mountains. Her classmate, Beverly Chil- 
ton, 22, found a new type of fly in her own 
backyard. Both girls turned over their 
specimens to Dr. Mont A. Cazier, profes- 
sor of zoology at Arizona State and a 
world-renowned taxonomist, who identi- 
fied them as new species. To the girls’ de- 
light, the beetle and the fly (at right) have 
now been named—in Latin—for their dis- 
coverers. Joe Bigelow chose to name one 
of his scorpions (far right) for Stanley 
Williams, a scorpiologist he admires. 




















Bigelow and Dr. Cazier hunt scorpions at night, using ultraviolet light that makes them glow 





Apiocera chiltonae 





Lissomelas welchae 


Vejovis williamsi 
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Discovery is just the beginning 


Rare as it is for three students to find so 
many new species at the same time and in 
the same place, the actual importance of Joe, 
Beverly and Linda’s discoveries won't be 
known for some time. Zoologists identify about 
100 new kinds of insects a year in the U.S. 
—discoveries primarily important because 
they expand man’s knowledge of the natural 
world. But discovery is just the beginning. 
Not until the biology and ecology of anew spe- 
cies are studied can its practical value be as- 
sessed. Linda’s beetle, for example, could turn 
out to be a hitherto unidentified killer of crops. 
If the natural enemy of the beetle is known 
—it might even be one of Joe’s scorpions—it 
could be bred in large numbers to prey on the 
beetle. 

For the students the pride of discovery is 
reward enough. “If | never do any more in bi- 
ology,’ says Linda, “it’s nice to think some- 
day people might look at my beetle and say, 
‘Huh, some kid in Arizona found that thing.’ ” 





Armed with a butterfly net, Beverly Chilton (left) goes fly 
hunting in the desert near Tempe. Above, Dr. Cazier 
(wearing glasses) prepares to examine Linda Welch's bee- 
tle discovery under a microscope while Joe Bigelow, 
Linda and Beverly look on. In the foreground are two of 
Joe’s scorpions, preserved in jars, and a display case 
of flies and cicadas caught by Dr. Cazier’s students. 








The jet age dollar: 
Citibank Travelers Checks. 


They’ re the international traveler’s travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 
Honored everywhere. And if lost, they can be replaced at 
28,000 on-the-spot refund points around the globe— 
thousands more than any other travelers check. 


First National City Travelers Checks 


(The Everywhere Check) 
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A FATHER TELLS HOW DRUGS INVADED HIS FAMILY 





‘| can’t explain heroin 
addiction. | can tell what 
happened to one child. 


The author, who has contributed 
articles to LiFE in the past, has 
requested that his byline not be 
used on this personal story. 


efore that year, I used to love to watch my 
son play his guitar. He was in that adolescent mo- 
ment between boyhood and manhood,vulnerable 
and beautiful, with his head bent over the guitar 
and his long hair bobbing as his right hand, broad 
like a man’s, drove on the strings while the left fin- 
gered the frets with boyish, almost feminine grace. 
Sometimes his eyes would be lost, listening for 
things I couldn’t hear in a Beatles or Stones song. 
But they always came back, eyes that were clear 
with intelligence, honest and quick to laugh. That 
was how he looked to me into his 15th year, the 
calendar year of 1968 when the changes began. 
‘*This, I hope, is the beginning of a collection 
of my feelings and thoughts at 16 years of age,” 
he wrote last May in a ‘‘journal’’ I was to find 
months later. ‘‘I feel defeated by life, and have 
slowly started to ruin not only my own but the 
lives of those close to me. For the past three years, 
I have been deeply involved with the use of drugs. 
Marijuana, speed, LSD and on up to heroin. My 
involvement with heroin, up to now, has lasted 
only nine months, but in just those months has 
put a weight on me I have not been able to over- 
throw. ... Iam scared, oh so scared.” 


By the time Mark wrote that, the son I loved 
to watch behind the guitar was gone. The life of 
a family was gone with him because drugs are 
greedy, they take all. They smudge the lines of a 
boy’s face until it’s hard to remember when it 
was open and joyful. They subvert his kindness 
and erase his character until suddenly there’s a 
stranger in the house, furtive and bitter, a chalky- 
faced emotional vandal driven by his despair to 
attack people who love him, smashing trust, put- 
ting a-match to memories of a lifetime. And in 
the gutted house, parents turn on each other be- 
cause addicts inspire a terrible game of guilt. 

Tolstoy wrote that all happy families resemble 
each other but each unhappy family is unhappy 
in its own way. He might have modified that were 
he alive to chronicle the drug scene in America. 
The parents of addicts share a common unhap- 
piness that mocks any simplistic explanations of 
what drugs are all about. The black father watch- 
ing his son disintegrate in a ghetto, the white ex- 
ecutive spending thousands on schools and psy- 
chiatrists to halt his daughter’s descent into obliv- 
ion, myself—we are all kin. 

Extremes provide easy explanations why our 
young are shooting themselves up, sometimes 
shooting themselves to death. A 12-year-old black 
kid from a broken Harlem home, bounced around 
from one institution to another while he desper- 
ately seeks love and place, winds up slumped dead 
over a tenement sink. So that proves it’s race. A 


blithe white girl, pampered by all the material 
things overindulgent parents can bestow, trips her 
way to murder in a squalid cellar. So that proves 
it’s the affluent society. The renowned psycho- 
analyst Dr. Bruno Bettelheim says that addicts 
seek in drugs ‘‘the instant mother they never had, 
the nurturing mother they never had.” So that 
proves, at least to Dr. Bettelheim, that it’s lack 
of maternal love. There is some truth in all such 
simplifications. But drugs create their own truths, 
and once the needle pushed by diverse forces en- 
ters a young arm, color, social status, love with- 
held or wealth don’t mean a damn thing. Our 
children, at last, become brothers under the skin. 

I can’t explain heroin addiction. I can tell what 
happened to one child and his family, and I tell 
that story imperfectly. I know all the reasons why 
white, unaffluent, loved Mark shouldn’t have 
turned to drugs. I think I glimpse some reasons 
why he did and why other children do. But one 
of the insidious things about being an addict’s 
parent is that you are so torn between condemn- 
ing yourself and justifying yourself that you doubt 
the validity of any conclusions. Ultimately, you 
are left with your boy’s private mystery, infinite 
and impenetrable, and all you really know is that 
he’s gone and, no matter what you conclude, it 
doesn’t look like you’re ever going to get him 
back again. 

Two years ago, on the eve of Mark’s slide to- 


ward hard drugs, he seemed _an unlikely victim. 
CONTINUED 
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Each child develops a self, a mysterious creation 


CONTINUED 

He was a bright, good-humored, outgoing and 
honest boy. All those adjectives are accurate but 
cold when I remember his warm spirit. It enabled 
him to make friends wherever we landed in a life 
of extensive traveling; it was the kind of char- 
acter that drew praise from adults which puffed 
a parent’s pride. 

A nice kid. A kid I liked to have walk to the 
store with me even when there weren’t many pack- 
ages, just so we could talk together. A kid better 
than I had ever been, ripe with artistic promise 
and tempered by modesty, lazy in school and 
sometimes thick to convince. When his troubles 
began, we were living in a fashionable Connect- 
icut suburb. Not living very fashionably, the 
house rented, our car a dozen years old and the 
writing income slim. Despite rough financial 
weather, we were coming around in good shape. 
And so, I thought, was Mark. For an indifferent 
scholar he was doing well enough in high school, 
occasionally making the effort that brought good 
grades. I still have a birthday card he made for 
me that spring, promising an A in English on the 
next report. He had little interest in sports, al- 
though he was tall and well-coordinated. I blamed 
myself for that, for pushing sports too hard when 
he was very young. (I remember him once pitch- 
ing in the Little League, blowing up with walks 
and looking nervously at the stands for my re- 
action. It’s one of a thousand mean memories of 
yourself that you summon as you try to under- 
stand why.) His talent was in writing, music and 
friendships and the house was always noisy with 
phone calls and guitars as groups were formed 
and disbanded against a background of ampli- 
fiers blasting, young verve merrying the air. 


We were a family that 
did not hold back 
in loving each other 


t was not all velvet, of course. Money anxi- 
eties and artistic tensions often charged the at- 
mosphere. I was short-fused as a result, occasion- 
ally drank too much and we had our share of 
blowups. My wife was determined that Mark re- 
ceive the full formal education she and I lacked, 
and she encouraged him to learn, not for the ca- 
reer rewards it would bring but for his own mind’s 
sake. Possibly these pressures were factors in 
starting him on drugs, but any family is a nest of 
complexities and to sort them out you would have 
to trace a son back to the crib. Aggravation be- 
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tween him and me did not cut deep. Damage was 
always repaired quickly. We cared about each 
other and went on. His mother did not conform 
to the teen-age view of Momism. My wife wasn’t 
a pill popper, cold, anxious. She was a woman 
who loved life and her family. 

I think Mark was sure of warmth every day of 
his life, mildly bedeviled but not driven, other- 
wise how came his easy laughter? Each family 
hurts and helps a child in its own way and each 
child develops a self, a mysterious creation com- 
pounded of environment and his own soul’s es- 
sence. At 15, despite the abrasions of adolescence 
and his parents’ deficiencies, Mark seemed intact 
and involved with his world. 

He wore his hair like Prince Valiant and sang 
war protest songs and we went to the Pentagon 
demonstration together. On the big values like 
civil rights and the war, the generation gap was 
small between us. Above all, we were a family 
that did not hold back in loving each other and I 
thought then that if people loved each other 
enough everything would turn out right. I don’t 
think that anymore. 

Marijuana was thick in the air of our town and 
county in the summer of 1968. Mark had admit- 
ted one experiment with it, and the line was drawn 
clearly in the house. Marijuana was out, pills or 
LSD were out, anything that rattled the mind was 
out no matter how many other kids were using 
them. (Heroin was something grown on another 
planet, beyond fearing, and in retrospect this was 
foolish because I knew two other families in town 
whose sons had become addicted. One of them 
died of an overdose last year.) I know that such 
an eminent authority as Margaret Mead tells 
Congress that marijuana can be safely taken by 
teen-agers as young as 16. I didn’t think then and 
I don’t think now that Margaret Mead knows 
what she’s talking about on the subject. An ad- 
olescent has enough griefs and glories to handle 
as he tries to make the grade to adulthood with- 
out drugs blunting or distorting his experience. 
At any rate, there was no permissiveness. Mark 
knew where we stood. 

When his personality began unraveling that 
summer, I thought at first it was the normal side 
effects of growing up. Some of the changes were 
what you would expect as a boy begins wavering 
from the tight orbit around home and parents, 
and starts veering into his private skies. He was off 
and running constantly with friends, usually old- 
er than he, enjoying the mobility of their cars and 


pressing for freedom of movement independent of 
parental consents. The quality of friends was 
changing from earlier ones I can only describe as 
bright and decent. The new ones drifted, they lan- 
guished, they seemed dead at center. In a summer 
of sun with beaches at hand, they didn’t swim. In 
a society where the young were bravely and beau- 
tifully exposing society’s racial and political hy- 
pocrisies in a way that made me ashamed of my 
vapid youth, they were inert. I sensed a sour secret 
in them and I watched Mark sharing it. 

His character grew erratic, alternately sullen 
and frenetic. Instead of growing up, he seemed 
caught in a cycle of childishness. The current shib- 
boleth was that everybody, young and old, should 
do his own thing. But when a 15-year-old’s thing 
bogs down in arrested development, a parent is 
derelict if he or she doesn’t try to find out why 
and try to guide him out of it. But a suggestion 
to straighten up his room or lend an occasional 
hand around the house could lead to a tantrum. 
Particularly when I wasn’t around and his moth- 
er tried to interest him in a book or even a tennis 
lesson, he would ridicule her motivations and her 
values, sometimes until she cried. It was unnat- 
ural and we couldn’t account for the change. His 
dress became deliberately bizarre beyond the 
teen-age fashion. Even in his random doodlings 
ona telephone message pad there was something 
disturbed, weird traceries of tightening circles, 
daggers rending hearts. Silences lengthened be- 
tween him and me. And, for the first time that I 
knew, he began to lie. He lied promiscuously 
about why he had stayed out so late, where he 
had been, whom he had seen. When the truth 
came out, defiance was his tactic, the lies defend- 
ed and sometimes expanded. 

“*T don’t have any freedom,” he’d complain. 
‘*You’re always checking on me. I want to pick 
my own friends. All you want me to do is hang 
around with a bunch of nice little squares, so I 
have to lie to see people I like.” 

A boy’s argument for freedom is as old as the 
duty of parents to discipline sensibly. But there 
was something ominous in the pattern that de- 
veloped that summer. One day, the father of two 
squarish boys who had become hangers-on 
around our house called to tell me his sons had ad- 
mitted smoking marijuana supplied by Mark. 
Mark denied it passionately to me and I believed 
him. Later that day when we confronted the com- 
plaining father, Mark quickly admitted it under 


the father’s questioning. 
CONTINUED 
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You can always see the sun shine somewhere when 
you fly with Austrian Airlines. 

See the desert sun with us in the Middle East. Come 
with us to Greece to worship the sun or enjoy the 
splendour of the sunny Austrian Alps. Travel to 
Moscow with us and see the sun rise on Red 
Square. Watch the sun go down against New York’s 
fascinating skyline — we fly there daily. 

And if by chance on the way you can’t see the sun 
out of the window of your jet, look around you. 


Athens, Beirut, Belgrade, Brussels, Budapest, Bucharesty;Gopenhagen, Dubrovnik, Frankfurt, Geneva, Graz, 


You'll see it shining on the faces of your hostesses 
or reflected in a glass of golden wine. You’ll hear 
it (365 days a year) in the music of Mozart or 
Strauss. And then you’ll feel it warm in your heart. 
This is why we say: ‘‘The sun never sets on our 
happy empire’. 

Austrian Airlines can fly you to 31 cities in 

21 countries and no matter where you fly with us 
you'll find on board a typical Viennese atmosphere. 
For reservations see your [ATA-Travel Agent or 
give us a ring direct. 


Istanbul, Linz, London, Milan, Moscow, Munieh, New York, Paris, Prague, Rome, Salonika, Salzburg, 
Sofia, Stockholm, Tel Aviv, Venice, Vienna, Warsaw, Zagreb, Zurich 


» a 


AUSTRIAN AIRLINES 
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New from Braun 


The first Hi-Fi record changer 
to do away 

with rumble. 

The only one with 

electronic motor 
and hydraulically- 
damped chassis. 
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Multi-voltage operation 
without conversion. 
Fine-speed adjustment 
and illuminated 
stroboscope. 


The more sensitive your tone arm, the more prone it is 
to picking up things that aren’t in the record. For the 
Hi-Fi connoisseur, the most dread among these is 
rumble, motor noise picked up by the cartridge. 

A quality turntable must minimise this to an acceptable 
degree, usually by filtering the motor’s inherent noise. 


The new Braun PS 600 is different. For the first time in 
Hi-Fitechnology, engineers have used an electronically 
regulated precision motor, balanced out with such 
exactitude, that rumble is now totally out of the picture. 


The new PS 600 is unique among automatic record 
turntables in the world today in that it is also protected 
against external vibration — turntable and tone arm 
are hydraulically damped. It’s particularly reassuring 
when you're hosting a big lively party. 


Added to these fresh and original features, are other 
fine points that are essential in a turntable of highest 
quality. 


The PS 600 corresponds to all other components of 
the world-famos Braun Hi-Fi line — the line which year 
after year earns the highest awards for pace-setting 
technology and outstanding design. 





Anti-skating device. Tone 
arm counterbalanced 

and adjustable in all 
directions. 


Shure Hi-Track cartridge 
with vertical tracking 
angle adjustment. 
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For information write to Braun AG Dept.Z-AL 15 
Ruesselsheimer Str., 6 Frankfurt, W. Germany or visit 
Braun at Hannover Fair 1970, Hall 9A 

Name 


Address 
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‘‘Why would you lie to me and 
tell the truth to a stranger?” I 
asked. 

“T didn’t want to disappoint 
you, Pop,” he said. ‘‘I swear it 
won’t happen again.” 

‘‘Where did you get it and how 
long has it been happening?” 

‘*A guy gave it to us. I don’t want 
to tell you his name. We just did it 
that once.” 

And I believed that, too. The 
habit of trusting an honest boy is 
hard to break and you fight to 
maintain it because once trust goes, 
there isn’t much left to hold onto. 
A week or so after that incident, 
Mark didn’t come home by the set 
time of 11 p.m. Or by midnight or 
one. We waited and worried over 
all the things that can happen to a 
boy when he’s out at night. At four 
in the morning, a police lieutenant 
called from Boston. Mark and a 
friend had hitchhiked there and 
were picked up for loitering. 
Would I please come and get him? 
Relief turned to anger, and that 
would become a pattern, too. A 
son you felt you knew becomes a 
runaway stranger. What the hell is 
happening to a life you thought 
was ordered? Why is he falling 
apart and tearing you up in the pro- 
cess? When I saw him sitting scared 
in the detention room with other 
lost young faces beside him, I want- 
ed to slap sense into him, hug hap- 
piness back into him, shake him up 
in some way. 


‘I was sure to tell 
everyone that | was 
becoming a junkie’ 


y anger subsided and we 
talked finally. He was curiously 
without remorse. I appealed to him 
to level with me. Was I doing some- 
thing that made him behave the 
way he did or was there some anx- 
iety or unhappiness tormenting 
him? I told Mark that he could say 
anything no matter how rough it 
sounded and it would be all right 
with me as long as it helped him. 
No, he said, there was nothing real- 
ly wrong. It was just a restlessness 
that induced him to run off to Bos- 
ton. He didn’t want to leave home 
or anything like that. He loved us 
both and on his honor there was 
nothing to do with drugs. 

1 believed him again. He was 
having a hard adolescent time and 
if I could keep my temper down 
and roll with the punches, we 
would get through it all right to- 
gether. But now it was into Sep- 
tember and 1 couldn’t conceive of 


the time he was having. Even now, 
it’s hard to believe. 

‘In September,”’ said a journal 
entry made many months later, “‘I 
first got off with heroin. I snorted 
it. One half a bag f—ed me up and 
I insisted never again. By the end 
of that week, I had gotten off five 
times. My ego multiplied. I was 
where it’s at. I was sure to tell ev- 
eryone I knew that I was becom- 
ing a junkie, but I was cooler than 
the rest. I wouldn’t get strung out. 
Boy, was I proud!” 

That fall was pure nightmare. 
Mark was apathetic about school, 
increasingly hostile to us and con- 
temptuous of any suggestions that 
he study more or see less of the 
crowd he ran with. By now they 
resembled a group of walking 
wounded, dull-eyed and remote, 
roused occasionally by rock rec- 
ords but rarely playing anymore 
themselves. Small sums of money 
began disappearing from the house 
and each accusation that they (nev- 
er he, I still could not conceive that) 
were taking it triggered bitter 
scenes. Each week brought fresh 
crises at school. He was cutting 
classes, leaving before the session 
was over, failing to hand in assign- 
ments. The first report card was a 
list of incompletes and absences. 
We fought constantly, senselessly. 
He was using the addict’s dialectic, 
a wily attack that portrayed him 
as the aggrieved victim of demand- 
ing parents and turned grievance 
into license. He twisted in lies, 
mocked our concern, cursed his 
mother. The addict’s attitude, 
maddening because it is incompre- 
hensible, invites verbal overkill, 
and I issued ultimatums that were 
self-defeating because they threat- 
ened what I did not want to hap- 
pen: “If you drop out of school 
you’re getting out of the house.” 
And the indifferent reply, “‘So?” I 
called him every foul name I knew, 
and when he smirked I slapped him 
and threw him out the door. 

Bitterly, I realized that I had lost 
control over my son and myself. 
The knowledge made a shambles 
of 16 years of fatherhood and poi- 
soned me. My wife suffered a 
mother’s anguish as his image 
blurred and her vision of what her 
son would be collapsed. Dumb to 
what really was happening to him 
and frantic to reverse whatever it 
was, my wife and I hit out at each 
other. I was too hard on him, she 
was too easy. I had fueled his re- 
bellion with my own attitude to- 
ward the Establishment, she had 
been too critical of his long-haired 


style of life. He resented me when 
I drank, he resented her obsession 
with learning. Nothing was totally 
true, nothing totally false, yet none 
of it accounted for what was hap- 
pening. There had been no sudden 
shifts in our values or behavior that 
for years had maintained a decent 
family life. But hurting, we hurt 
each other, wasting energies and 
destroying time. I saw Mark ex- 
ploit our confusion, playing one off 
against the other in his own de- 
fense, and there were days when I 
felt nothing but hate for him where 
I once had felt nothing but love. 

When the school suspended him, 
we decided ‘‘to seek professional 
help.”? Those words signified to me 
all the inept parents I had ever 
known who had to dump their fail- 
ures into a stranger’s lap, inviting 
him to repair the wreckage they 
had created. The stranger chosen 
was a psychologist employed by 
the school system. After long talks 
with Mark, he reported no evi- 
dence of drugs or any personality 
disturbance. Mark had no real 
problems, he said, except that he 
was unhappy with the school he at- 
tended. The teachers didn’t like 
long-haired kids and they were 
prejudiced against him. Perhaps it 
would be better if he changed 
schools, a new environment, new 
friends. And in the meantime, the 
term was lost so he might as well 
drop out. And yes, Mark loved us 
both and was proud of us. 

Relieved, confused, we made 
plans. We had intended moving to 
another town in the county, so a so- 
lution seemed ready-made. We 
would all try to be more consid- 
erate of one another in the interim 
and Mark would start in the new 
school after we moved. Under- 
standing that going to school was 
crucial, he agreed. 

The agreement lasted less than 
a month in the new house. I had 
to go away on an assignment and 
while I was gone he told his moth- 
er he was quitting. He told her all 
the old things too, he hit her good 
with them: she was a culture pho- 
ny, a failure, a bitch. He didn’t 
stop until she, who had kept faith 
in him when mine ran out, told 
Mark to leave the house and not 
come back. I know what that cost 
her, a toll she would never get back, 
a little more exacted each time she 
saw the school bus pass, or a friend 
asked about Mark. 

He stayed away two weeks, liv- 
ing off friends while we waited him 
out in the Victorian hope he would 
““come to his senses.”’ Finally he re- 


turned, looking like a wraith, his 
face pinched and his eyes pained. 
He was vaguely contrite and talked 
of getting a job in a factory while 
attending night school, and ina few 
days he was gone again. Those days 
are a blur, one kind of hell when 
he was in the house, another when 
he was away. Always when he took 
off, fear and love worked on us, 
urging remembrance of what he 
had been instead of what he had be- 
come, persuading us that one last 
chance might reform him. 

One day in late spring after he 
had been away and back, there was 
a brutal argument, no worse than 
many earlier ones. But I was tired 
of seeing my wife cry and her face 
age, tired of tension and disap- 
pointment that settled in our 
bones. I went to his room and told 
him to pack everything and leave 
for good. He lay on his bed, not 
moving or speaking. 


Finally he told 
me about it. Jesus, 
he told me 


ome on, Mark,” I said. 
“It’s no use. You’re miserable here 
and you’re killing us. Maybe you 
can find whatever it is you need 
away.” 

Isee his face now, pallid, his eyes 
with an animal glaze of fear, a poor 
creature I hardly knew but one I 
wanted to hold until I made the 
thing frightening him go away. He 
began crying and I asked him once 
more if he could tell me what was 
wrong and he told me. Jesus, he 
told me. He told me about snort- 
ing it and popping it and putting 
it into the vein. Jesus, how that 
room rocked and everything I ever 
thought I knew about life turned 
to dust. But there was no time for 
grief. Everything he was feeling, 
the secret he had kept bottled tight 
for seven months blew off. He put 
his fist through a glass and sat with 
blood running out of his hand, 
cursing incoherently, damning me 
and her and life. Bad as the mo- 
ment was, it was like a fever break- 
ing, a relief in both of us that the 
unspeakable had been acknowl- 
edged. The image of the needle was 
hard to get by, doubly hard for her, 
but the saving grace of humans is 
our capacity to adjust to realities 
no matter how horrendous. So we 
adjusted and went on from there. 

We learned some harsh facts of 
life that day. In the county, which 
is one of the richest and also one 
of the most drug-ridden suburbs in 


the United States, there wasn’t a 
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single public health facility for 
drug addiction. In the entire coun- 
ty there was one private physician 
specializing in teen-age drug ad- 
dicts who, by best estimates, num- 
bered in the thousands. If you 
didn’t know about him or lived too 
far away or were too poor to af- 
ford him, you were stuck with your 
habit. There was one private reha- 
bilitation center run by former ad- 
dicts, but it could not provide med- 
ication. Psychiatrists achieved little 
success with addicts and most pre- 
ferred to pass them along to some- 
body else, anybody else. That’s 
how it was last spring when we 
learned about Mark and that’s how 
it is today. 

The doctor we saw had drifted 
into drug treatment from pediat- 
rics and his waiting room presented 
ironic contrasts. It was crowded 
with strung-out teen-agers, fright- 
ened, torpid or blasé, sitting under 
innocent pictures of baby ducks 
and that ubiquitous lithograph of 
the old doctor using his stetho- 
scope on a little girl’s doll. The doc- 
tor was sympathetic and vaguely 
reassuring. Addicts with a relative- 
ly short history like Mark had a 
good chance (that meant there was 
also a bad chance, and for a while 
we could not contemplate what 
that meant). He would immediate- 
ly start on a program combining 
methadone treatment with consul- 
tations. Methadone is a potent 
drug; an overdose can kill almost 
as easily as an overdose of heroin. 
While methadone enables the ad- 
dict to be weaned off heroin, it sub- 
stitutes another dependency, hope- 
fully short-term, with its own 
brand of high. It is a mixed bless- 
ing but much better than nothing. 
I have the same feeling about the 
doctor, although we will always be 
grateful that he was at least avail- 
able in the absence of any public 
concern. 

“Love him and trust him,” the 
doctor advised. ‘‘If he slips once 
or twice, you have to expect it. If 
he slips three or four times .. .” 
He shook his head. 

In the next month Mark slipped 
half a dozen times. We were back 
on the treadmill, except this time 
we knew where we were. Some- 
times the methadone calmed 
Mark, but more often he was in 
perpetual motion, running out to 
meet addict friends from the old 
town, coming home some nights 
and not coming home others, while 
we stayed awake listening for cars 
coming up our street. When he was 
around the house, I learned to be 


a sneak, checking his discarded 
shirts for the telltale sign of a sin- 
gle bright red drop of blood, going 
through drawers for the parapher- 
nalia, eventually finding his journal 
in one of my searches. We discov- 
ered that his guitar was long gone, 
sold for drugs, along with pieces 
of antique silver we had, a pistol 
of mine, even a small oil painting. 
One day he forged a check, so af- 
ter that checkbooks were hidden, 
money removed from pockets be- 
fore clothing was hung up and the 
door locked if we left the house 
while he was out. It was demeaning 
to all of us but that is the way you 
live with drugs. 

One night he was arrested for 
driving with a friend’s license. Two 
days later he fell ill from serum 
hepatitis and had to be hospital- 
ized. He ran away from the hos- 
pital because the doctor left on a 
long weekend without visiting him. 
As one problem of addiction piled 
on another, my wife and I—for the 
first time in 18 years of marriage 
—stopped believing that we could 
turn any setback into a happy end- 
ing. The tumor specialist had read 
the X-ray, understood the shadow, 
coughed dryly and turned to stare 
at the wall. 


There is no right side 
of the bed when you 
wake with the craving 


ut at the moment an addict’s 

parents reach the end of hope, he 
may be starting to hope again. 
Mark had been fighting terrors I 
can only guess at and was making 
lonely decisions about going 
straight. I don’t know whether the 
girl in this poem he wrote was real 
or fantasy because in that time sub- 
stance melted for him like heroin 
on the warming spoon. But his in- 
sights were ruthlessly real: 
I awake to her voice, 
T arise to its call 
two needs, 
one golden, one deathly. 

dreams coming and going, 

feeling collapsing 

rushes ruling. 

eyes, slowly 

shutting her away from me 
her smile 
her mind 
her body 
her life 

Life, the breath, the feeling, 

the pleasure of it all. 

forgotten! why must it all be 

hidden by a rush? 

a rush of warmth 

the sun’s warmth? ha! 
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To all 
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readers 
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our Own space Saying so. 
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give you an experience that was different and memorable. 
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look out for us. We are happy to be given the once-over 
by people who know air travel. 
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Love’s warmth? ha! 
no, neither, not at all. 
this is an evil warmth 

a non-caring warmth, 

a non-feeling, chemical warmth. 
Too well do I know the warmth 
and 
too well do I love this warmth. 

oh warmth, you have such a price, 

there is too much at stake. 


I awake to her voice, 

what may I rise to? 

The sun that summer, pouring 
warmth, helped him. We watched 
him bathe in it, after a few weeks 
stripping off his shirt, baring his 
arms as if to show they were clear 
of tracks and he was trying to come 
back. He found a job with a gar- 
dening company and worked at it 
faithfully, supported each day with 
methadone. And each day that he 
left for work we were anxious un- 
til he came home, living with sus- 
picions that often persisted after he 
returned. The methadone affected 
his moods wildly, sometimes mim- 
icking drugs. He could be euphor- 
ic, giddy with good humor, turn 
irascible or languish in gloom. The 
mornings were always the worst 
because there is no right side of the 
bed when you wake with the crav- 
ing. The doctor had said to trust 
and love, which is easy enough to 
prescribe but frequently hard to 
take when your own emotions are 
exhausted and you are tensed for 
betrayal. He is on edge from guilt 
and shaky from past failures. And 
while you try to support him, to 
roll with his outbursts of temper 
or silent withdrawals, resentment 
over what he has done over the 
months eats at you, flaring when 
you most need to be calm and un- 
derstanding. His mother bought 
him a fine guitar to replace the one 
he had sold, and when his devils 
were at him he accused her of try- 
ing to bribe him to stay straight. 
(We didn’t know it but the $300 
“‘bribe”’ had already been sold to 
pay old drug debts and Mark car- 
ried a beat-up secondhand guitar 
in the case, going through daily 
anxieties over being discovered.) 
He said I didn’t give a damn about 
his recovery but was concerned 
only with keeping up appearances. 
Your heart and common sense said 
to disregard such outbursts as you 
would a deranged man’s ravings. 
But all our nerves were scraped so 
raw that battles, less frequent but 
as savage as any before, shook the 
house. Now I had the word ‘‘junk- 
ie’ to use and I used it on him. He 
worked on my guilt, blaming his 


addiction on me. Even when her- 
oin stops, the momentum persists 
(for months, years, lifetimes) be- 
yond the last physical fix. 

He refused to give up his former 
friends, all of them either on drugs 
or trying with varying degrees of 
success to get off. Addiction clos- 
es a boy’s circle of friendship down 
to those who share his experience. 
As Mark wrote: “‘Am I to close 
myself up away from life? Am I 
never to feel toward anyone, any- 
thing except junk? I simply can’t 
go on the way I am, but I am so 
afraid of the other life (living). In 
just nine months I have forgotten 
how to live.” 

How to begin remembering 
again? There is no single answer, 
no certainty that any one approach 
will work, no way of knowing if 
the addict is psychologically ready 
for whatever therapy he is lucky 
enough to find. Some will make it 
on their own, and others, with all 
the veteran help that can be mus- 
tered, will never make it. This 
search for help sometimes brings 
fatal discouragement at the mo- 
ment when encouragement is most 
needed. With methadone, the 
physical dependence, the rage for 
a shot, is at least quieted. But a 
young addict like Mark is ina spir- 
itual limbo and still resisting any 
parental suggestions on how to find 
his way out. And as long as he was 
staying off it, we were reluctant to 
press advice. 

Mark joined an addict organiza- 
tion which practiced a kind of 
group therapy. The therapy was 
designed to break down ego walls 
young addicts had built to justify 
their habit, and this generally took 
the form of one member called on 
to defend himself while the others 
flailed away. At best, the program 
filled an interim need for some 
youngsters but it was too haphaz- 
ard and superficial. Most private 
groups that have any success re- 
claiming addicts insist on a year or 
more living in group quarters, shut 
off from the outside world. It is 
drastic therapy, particularly for a 
16-year-old, and there are no guar- 
antees. Mark left to depend entire- 
ly on the doctor. And on himself. 

He looked on the doctor as a sav- 
ior, as his only confidant in the 
adult world, and I know I resent- 
ed the doctor’s occupation of a role 
once mine. So my estimate may be 
prejudiced. But the man struck me 
in our conversations about Mark 
as a surface analyst, disposed to ac- 
cept as truth the judgments of a boy 
whose mind had been disoriented 
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nearly a year by heroin. He coun- 
seled Mark to leave home because 
Mark said he couldn’t get along 
with his parents. But until the ad- 
vent of drugs he had gotten along 
remarkably well and afterward, 
with many opportunities to leave 
and the breakdown of relations an 
ideal excuse, Mark had always 
drifted back. I felt that my son, 
more than ever, needed security, a 
place he could count on while he 
learned how to put himself togeth- 
er again. And I wondered how sus- 
ceptible Mark would be to the doc- 
tor’s advice if the methadone he 
supplied ever ran out. There was a 
compromise: Mark stayed home 
and continued seeing the doctor. 

By the end of summer, the lost 
rhythm of our life faintly resumed. 
Mark was physically stronger and 
his eyes lost some of the addict’s 
painful wince. We got away to 
Cape Cod for a weekend, camping 
ona beach. We swam and rode the 
breakers in together, and riding the 
crests next to each other in the sun- 
ny and purifying sea it was easy for 
me to believe the fiction that we 
would make it all the way. 

‘‘The weather has cleared and 
life is everywhere,”’ Mark noted in 
his journal. ‘‘I fed the sea gulls. It 
was dynamite.” 


We said we wouldn't 
hope too much. Then 
we hoped too much 


n September, Mark returned to 
school. A full year had been lost 
and we insisted that he try again. 
Reluctant, he promised he would 
try and he carried through. He cut 
off the methadone without a re- 
lapse, bought some new clothes 
and got up at 7:30 each morning. 
The school gave him subjects he 
liked—music, theater arts, English 
—and I watched his notebooks fill. 
My wife and I told each other we 
would not hope too much, and 
then we hoped too much. After a 
month, he said he wanted to drop 
an early class. He went back to 
wearing a pair of Levis from the old 
days. I know there is something 
symbolic involved in the way he 
dresses, so I was prepared for what 
was coming... and it came. He re- 
fused to go to school one morn- 
ing, stormed out after an argument 
and that night called up stoned. 

It began all over again, but now 
there was a change in my wife. The 
insults, disappointments, and the 


numbing fact of his weakness con- 
vinced her he was lost and she put 
on my tough mantle. He tried to 
come back and with her approval 
I sent him away. It was a cold No- 
vember day and raining. He wore 
a light sweater, no hat, and I 
watched him walk down the road 
until it turned and I couldn’t see 
him anymore. At supper we tried 
to convince each other that the 
only hope for him was to hit the ab- 
solute bottom and then, if he want- 
ed to, come up on his own. But by 
then the son of our friends had died 
of an overdose and the peril en 
route to the bottom was plain. That 
night I awakened at 2 in the morn- 
ing and looked out the window, not 
expecting to see him, seeing instead 
a recollection of him walking in a 
light sweater through the Novem- 
ber rain. I felt sorry for myself, up 
at 2 in the morning with such trou- 
bles, until ego fell away and I un- 
derstood it was always going to be 
2 in the morning out there for him 
unless we took him back, 2 in the 
morning sticking a needle into his 
arm, feeling the rush, leaning back, 
eyes closed. It would be going into 
my flesh every time too, sharing his 
tragic rush because there was no 
way I was ever going to forget how 
much J loved my son. 

I found him in a hospital with 
another hepatitis attack. I told 
Mark that if he wound up lost, 
there would be nothing left in it for 
me, the novel I was writing, fame 
to win, not one bit of it would 
count without him. It was true and 
is true. I told him that some way 
we would try to make it together, 
deferring any long-range plans, 
with school or without, hopefully 
without slips, but with them if they 
occurred. 


A few months is a 
long time and no 
time—but it’s a start 


o Mark came back and 
promptly slipped just before 
Christmas, and all my resolve came 
undone. I ignored my pledge not 
to blow and we slugged it out with 
all the old recriminations until he 
left the house. He returned the day 
before Christmas and we made the 
holiday together in tenuous peace 
and happiness. Two days after 
Christmas, Mark slipped again, but 
this time we were on the phone the 
next morning, talking out of a mu- 
tual need now, defenses down, 


both wanting only one thing. He 
came back early that same after- 
noon, and so far has been clean 
since the first of the year. 

It’s a long time and no time at 
all, at the most a start. The story 
I’ve told is unfinished, because the 
temptation lasts as long as the ad- 
dict lasts, and even the details to 
date are incomplete. It would be a 
different story if Mark had written 
it from his view of reality, many 
of his truths surely in conflict with 
mine. I hope someday he does write 
it because I know he has much 
knowledge still wrapped inside that 
might make the drug experience 
vivid for other children and more 
comprehensible to their parents. 
To me. 

I think about the Why of it all 
the time but never can decide if I’m 
really on to anything. To say that 
he was weak or that we somehow 
undermined his strength or that it 
was a combination of these purely 
personal factors isn’t enough. 
There are so many Marks out there 
today, it is 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing for so many of them and their 
families that I suspect something 
universal is abroad. We are all suf- 
fering in this age, young and old, 
ghetto and gilded. Nuclear bombs 
make us expendable, moon rockets 
render us insignificant, computers 
know everything about us and care 
nothing. Extinction threatens from 
fouled air, from moral and phys- 
ical homicide committed by social 
and political monoliths. It may be 
that only tough, plasticized emo- 
tions survive. It may be that the 
young, flesh and spirit still sensi- 
tive, have intuitions of cataclysms 
the way woolly caterpillars in sum- 
mer, with their fine hair, are said 
to anticipate the severity of com- 
ing winter cold and grow a protec- 
tive coating. So it’s possible that 
biological and genetic senses in 
some of our vulnerable young alert 
them to lay down a screen between 
themselves and bleak reality as 
many American Indians, beat to 
the bone, in their despair sought 
oblivion in alcohol. 

But at this time I have no taste 
for speculation where Mark is con- 
cerned. We are taking one real day 
at a time, and then going on to the 
next with nobody expecting any 
guarantees. Each day I see a little 
more of his face as it used to be 
and that’s all I need for now. Af- 
ter a long time away, I think my 
son is coming home. a 
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Pomp and portable shrines, 
and a mighty ‘Song of Iron’ 





(left), and a winding procession of 
1,100 children, carrying shrines of 
Japanese gods and goddesses (above). 


Opening-day festivities included a pa- 
rade of 450 brightly costumed school- 
girls, who had rehearsed for weeks 





L a maelstrom of color and kids, pomp and 

pageantry—Emperor Hirohito personally pre- 
siding—the fair was opened in a huge Festival 
Plaza where 7,000 specially invited guests sat 
politely but impatiently through the 70-min- 
ute ceremony, obviously eager to get their first 
close look at Expo ’70. 

Many of the exhibits are quiet displays of 
history, culture and achievement, but there are 
also some sizzling light and sound shows of 
the kind pioneered at Montreal’s Expo 67. 
One pavilion, sponsored by the Japanese steel 
industry, contains a spherical auditorium 
where 1,300 loudspeakers in the walls, ceiling 
and floor bombard listeners with an ultra- 


stereo ‘‘Song of Iron.” In another, a movie 
house with a 360-degree screen is suspended 
in mid-air. As the cameras roll, the auditori- 
um’s entire bank of 500 seats slowly revolves 
inside it. At the end of the show, the seats sink 
gently to the ground to release the audience 
and pick up another load. 

To help the 50,000,000 visitors expected dur- 
ing the fair get round the 815-acre site, there 
are moving air-conditioned sidewalks and a 
monorail. There is even a computerized lost- 
child center, linked by 21 television phones to 
outposts on the grounds and staffed with “‘pro- 
fessional” playmates. Expo expects 75,000 
lost children before it closes next September. 
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U.S. pavilion digs deep 


while Russia’s thrusts high 


The low, translucent fiber-glass roof 
of the U.S. pavilion, bigger than 
two football fields, is supported by 
air pressure. Beneath it, sunk below 
ground level, the exhibits include 
a lump of moon rock—the biggest 


crowd-drawer of the fair so far—and 
models of Armstrong (right) and Al- 
drin on the moon. Before the $10 
million pavilion was opened, it was 
purified by Shinto priests in a cere- 
mony close to 2,000 years old (below). 
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The giant Soviet pavilion, which re- 
portedly cost $20 million, contains 


one of the most quietly impressive ex- 
hibits at the fair. Besides charting the 
technical and cultural achievements 
of the Soviet Union, the display in- 











cludes a collection of the personal ef- 
fects of Lenin, whose hundredth an- 
niversary the Russians are celebrating 
this year. A continuously running film 
tribute to him (above) greets visi- 
tors in the pavilion’s entrance hall. 
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By night, lights gently bathe the 
Japanese government pavilion in 
changing patterns of color (above). 
The five drumlike buildings of the $17 
million pavilion form the official sym- 
bol of Expo ’70—a cherry blossom. 


British Columbia’s sweeping abstract 
in timber (left) soars 160 feet into 
the air. Inside, in a 200-seat theater, 
films about the province will be pro- 
jected in ‘‘Verti-vision” onto a screen 
which is 10 feet wide and 50 feet high. 


Each night, 1,000,000 watts of elec- 
tricity pour through the 32,036 bulbs 
of the Swiss pavilion’s ‘‘glittering 
tree” (right). By day, the 180-foot- 
wide structure, which is sheathed in 
aluminum, sparkles in the sunlight. 


A blossom 
building, 

a timber tower, 
a tree of light 
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How the Japanese Got So Rich 


by JOHN K. JESSUP 


A. the publicists of the Osaka world’s fair 
keep telling us, 1970 is supposed to be the Year 
of Japan. The claim has been fairly earned by 
Japan’s spectacular economic growth rate, 
which has averaged over 10% for a decade and 
was 14% last year (vs. 4% for the U.S.). Ja- 
pan is now the No. 3 economic power in the 
world, exceeded only by the U.S. and Russia. 
If this growth rate is sustained, the 1970s will 
deserve to be called the Decade of Japan. 
Prophets like Herman Kahn, calculating that 
Japan could be the richest country in the world 
by then, believe the 21st may be the Japanese 
century. 

A man is seldom so innocently occupied as 
in getting rich, said Dr. Johnson. So far, this 
has been notably true of Japan. While getting 
richer faster than anyone else, the nation has 
up to now avoided any contaminating role in 
the dirty game of world power politics. It is a 
superpower that still acts like a small, shrewd 
neutral. It has ducked the political implications 
of its economic strength and refused to decide 
what kind of influence it wants to use it for. 
This can’t last. Japan’s innocence is unstable. 


— Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer 
has been trying to tell us over the din in Viet- 
nam that Japan ‘‘is more important to us than 
all the rest of Asia.” Already U.S. trade with 
Japan—over $8 thousand million a year—is 
the largest overseas trade ever recorded be- 
tween two nations. How did the Japanese, so 
recently the victim of the most devastating 
military defeat since the Third Punic War, get 
so rich so fast? And can they keep it up? 

Ifnatural resources decided the rank of great 
powers, Japan would be way down the list. It 
has only a little coal, a good climate and a ver- 
satile seacoast that puts its factories in reach 
of cheap imports—much like the “‘natural”’ re- 
sources of 19th Century Britain. But also like 
the British in their century, Japan has an in- 
calculable asset in the brains and character of 
its 102 million people. In the mass they are 
far better educated than the British in the mass 
ever were, and they are far more closely knit 
and socially cohesive than Americans. In ad- 
dition, they are almost compulsively willing 
to work, 

Tokyo, the world’s largest and most crowd- 
ed city, is a madhouse of individual striving. 
This is evident even to a Japanese who has 
been away for a while, like Mr. M. Morita, 
who lives in Indonesia as a Mitsui trader. ‘‘I 
go back to Japan once a year and I can’t stand 
it,” says Mr. Morita. ‘‘Everything is so noisy 
—so quick, quick, quick.” 

Bosses, bookkeepers and factory hands can 
be found doing voluntary night work to meet 
a delivery date. Their attention is always on 
the task rather than the clock. The Japanese 
has a keen sense of shame and obligation, im- 
pelling him to extraordinary efforts to keep his 
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commercial promises. The motive for all this 
exertion is somewhat mystifying to a Western- 
er, since neither carrot nor stick explains it. 
The Japanese do not fear joblessness; almost 
anyone can get a job, usually for life. Nor do 
they work for merit raises, since wages and sal- 
aries rise with seniority (the ‘‘wage for age” 
system). Hard work is rather the custom of 
the country. 

Japanese labor relations have made many a 
U.S. businessman nostalgic for pre-Wagner 
Act America. The big federation of unions, 
Sohyo, has been the backbone of Japan’s So- 
cialist party, but its chief activity is to dem- 
onstrate on foreign policy issues while actual 
wage contracts are negotiated amicably plant 
by plant. Unions mostly resemble company 
unions, sharing with management a pride in 
the product and progress of the individual firm. 
“They only strike after working hours,” says 
one labor expert with mild hyperbole. Ifa milk- 
men’s strike impends, for example, your milk- 
man may well show up the evening before, not 
wanting you to be without milk. 

Another reason for the economic success of 
the Japanese is their celebrated adaptability. 
They first displayed this trait to the West in 
the original Meiji miracle of 1868-1912, when 
Japan’s leaders deliberately industrialized a 
closed feudal society in a single generation. A 
more current example of adaptiveness is what 
has happened to the Japanese peasant: he was 
50% of the population only 20 years ago and 
is now 18%. MacArthur’s land reform, plus a 
technical revolution in farm productivity, has 
sent tens of millions of Japanese from rural to 
city jobs. Since farmers are as well educated 
as other Japanese, they adapt readily to fac- 
tory and urban life. Their schooling empha- 
sizes math and hard science and they can put 
these tools to any new use. The innate crafts- 
manship of the Japanese is as at home with a 
computer as with a rice terrace. 

Ex-farmers have been the chief source of new 
labor for Japan’s post-Korea industrial boom. 
This source is now drying up, but the econ- 
omy can be expected to adapt to that situa- 
tion, too. For one thing, there is still a lot of 
hoarded and redundant labor in Japan. You 
notice it in Tokyo hotel elevators, which are 
likely to be operated by three identically ki- 
monoed beauties, only one of whom has any 
real work to do (but the idle two never relax, 
waiting for their moment to come). You no- 
tice it in executive bullpens, where whole rows 
of young men in blue suits busy themselves 
with invented tasks. 


J. apan’s is still a double-decker economy, 
part technologically backward, part very ad- 
vanced. More than half the labor force still 
works for small, scrounging, undercapitalized 
firms with fewer than 300 employes, many with 
only five or 10. In the cellar under a modest res- 
taurant you are likely to find a group of women 
combining neighborhood gossip and collective 


baby-sitting with the assembling of artificial 
flowers or Christmas tree ornaments for an ex- 
porter. The wages and productivity of these 
small and cottage industries are well below 
those of Japanese big business. They survive 
mainly as subcontractors to large firms. They 
frequently merge or go bankrupt and are the 
first victims of a credit tightening by the Bank 
of Japan. But by the same token they are a con- 
stant source of fresh labor for the expanding 
sectors of the economy. 

Wages and incomes in Japan are still no 
higher than Italy’s (about $1,100 income per 
capita vs. $4,100 in the U.S.). Wages, income 
and consumption rise steadily every year, giv- 
ing the people a feeling of prosperity; but pro- 
ductivity has usually risen even faster. This 
combination enables the Japanese to save and 
form capital three times as fast as the U.S. By 
custom, about a third of wages and salaries 
takes the lump-sum form of a biennial bonus, 
which is easy to bank. The bonus system, a her- 
itage of Japanese factory paternalism, helps 
bind the worker to his plant and keeps wage 
costs more predictable. 


A cvoiner kind of adaptiveness is shown by 
the big firms, which include the famous old zai- 
batsunames (Mitsui, Mitsubishi). They are the 
world’s best adapters and improvers, as they 
showed by putting the transistor (a U.S. in- 
vention) to its most successful commercial use. 
By now they are abreast of Western technol- 
ogy in almost all important fields—the chief ex- 
ception being the more advanced computers. 

Though the Japanese economy is basically 
capitalistic, Western businessmen are invari- 
ably appalled by one feature of it: the utter de- 
pendence of firms small or large on bank loans, 
instead of assembling their own capital by sell- 
ing stock or bonds. To Western eyes, the whole 
Japanese business structure seems to float on 
a sea of IOUs. Yet this dependence on bor- 
rowed money and credit turns out, on inspec- 
tion, to be the clue to another major reason 
for Japan’s prosperity. 

This is the extraordinary collaboration be- 
tween the public and the private business of 
Japan. A dozen major banks, with their vast 
credit leverage over private enterprises, are 
able to take a direct if quiet say in all major de- 
cisions of their customers—on investment, 
price and product policies. These banks, in 
turn, depend for their credit positions directly 
onthe credit and monetary policies of the Bank 
of Japan, which is to say the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The system has been described as 
“controlled competitive collectivism,” or for 
short, ‘“‘Japan Inc.” There are no lone wolves 
or boat-rockers in the Japanese business sys- 
tem, for a watchful and well-armed govern- 
ment bureaucracy is everybody’s partner. 

The directing bureaucrats are located chief- 
ly in three government departments—the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency (which sets five-year 
plans), the Ministry of Finance (which con- 
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trols the Bank of Japan) and the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry (which rations 
imports and sets export targets). But while they 
can niggle and wrap you in as much red tape 
as Western-style bureaucrats, Japan’s differ 
from these in one major respect: instead of pre- 
tending to be impartial umpires of business, 
they are active and sophisticated participants 
in all major Japanese business decisions. 

The system works. A striking test of its suc- 
cess is Japanese exports, which have increased 
600% in the past 15 years, or about twice as 
fast as world trade as a whole. Yet Japan de- 
pends for only 10% of its gross national prod- 
uct on foreign trade. The first beneficiary of 
all that production is the home market. Only 
after years of market research and preparation 
did the Japanese decide to challenge the Ger- 
mans for the world market in cheap automo- 
biles, and only having first developed a strong 
domestic market. 

Moreover, the government has deliberately 
fostered investment in industries with the 
greatest export growth potential—for instance 
electronics, business machinery, chemicals and 
now automobiles—while neglecting those in 
which Japan’s comparative advantage could 
be expected to shrink with rising wages, such 
as cotton textiles and cheaper manufactures. 
In other words, Japan has steered its growth 
into areas of rising productivity, and contin- 
ues to. As a result its industrial efficiency has 
been increasing at merciless speed. It seems es- 
pecially merciless to those small, low-wage 
manufacturers whom the banks allow to go 
broke. Japanese business is a kind of labora- 
tory which selects the fittest while you watch. 

In short, the Japanese success story is one 
of government-directed allocation of resources 
to their most efficient use, powered by the hard 
work and resilience of the Japanese people. But 
this formula now faces a drastic new challenge. 
Despite its utter dependence on imports, Ja- 
pan’s remains the most highly protected 
economy in the non-Communist world. The 
country is never more than 20 days from raw 


material starvation, yet virtually everything. 


unloaded in its ports is under some kind of 
quota. The government rigorously rations not 
only what industry uses, but even more so what 
Japanese consumers can buy from abroad. 
Even bananas, which Japan does not grow, 
carry a 50% tariff, the theory being that the 
people should eat Japanese oranges instead. 
Generally speaking, if it can be made in Japan 
it can’t enter Japan. 

This porcupine policy has got Japan into a 
serious quarrel with its partners—the 
U.S., Canada and Western Europe—in the 
O.E.C.D., the so-called ‘‘rich man’s club” of 
world-trading nations. The quarrel with the 
U.S. has been bitter indeed. In the past two 
years, the terms of U.S.-Japan trade have 
swung so far in Japan’s favor that over $1.5 
thousand million of our balance-of-payments 
deficit can be attributed to it. Our trade offi- 
cials are made angrier because of the compo- 





The sweeping spire of the U.S.S.R. 
pavilion (far left) dominates the Expo 
site. Behind it lies a 65-acre Japanese 
garden. On the opposite side is the 
low, quilted roof of the U.S.-entry 
(center right). The orange and yellow 
Fuji pavilion, shaped like a covered 


sition of this trade: the Japanese treat us the 
way prewar Belgians or the Dutch used to 
treat their colonies. They buy chiefly our raw 
materials—lumber, cotton, wheat, coal, soy- 
beans—and sell us a wide range of high-tech- 
nology, high-profit manufactured goods. If 
this trend continues, the U.S. trade deficit 
with Japan could be $4 thousand million by 
1973. The best-known example of the imbal- 
ance is in automobiles: whereas the U.S. im- 
ported 180,500 Japanese cars and trucks in 
1968, only 4,000 U.S. vehicles entered Japan. 
A Ford Maverick costs three times as much in 
Japan as in the U.S., owing to tariff and taxes 
alone. And tariffs are only one form of Japa- 
nese restrictions, many of which are in open 
disregard of international and bilateral treat- 
ies. Under steady Western pressure, the gov- 
ernment has promised to mend its ways. By 
1971 grapefruit may enter Japan more freely, 
for example—but not during the orange sea- 
son. The American Chamber of Commerce in 
Tokyo has repeatedly voiced its irritation and 
impatience at the foot-dragging pace of Ja- 
pan’s trade and investment liberalization. 
Some Western trade officials wonder how the 
idea of reciprocity can be imparted to a peo- 
ple whose ethics includes no Golden Rule (at 
least for non-Japanese) and who have done 
all right without one. 


Nioverthetes the logic of Japan’s contin- 
uing growth will require a more liberal im- 
port and investment policy toward other in- 
dustrialized nations. Japanese consumers are 
beginning to resent the steady increase in the 
price level, which is partly due to protection. 
Japanese manufacturers are encountering re- 
sistance from foreign licensing sources of ad- 


wagon, is made of inflated vinyl-and- 
rubber tubing. The splash of color at 
top right is the fair’s playground, 
which has a three-mile roller-coaster. 
The Furukawa pavilion (center) is an 
exact replica of a 1,000-year-old pa- 
goda. Inside is a display of computers. 


vanced technology, whose owners now de- 
mand a more direct participation in Japan’s 
booming domestic market. And above all, 
Japanese exporters fear the rising signs of re- 
taliatory protectionism in the U.S. Congress. 
As Senator Javits and others have warned 
them, the U.S. ‘‘may be mobilizing for a trade 
war.” The Japanese would pay a great deal 
to avert that. 

Business has attracted Japan’s best brains 
and energies, but it hasn’t produced much in 
the way of business or political statesmanship. 
The consensus system works against this: its 
members tend to swarm like bees rather than 
to lead or reason with each other. This able 
but hindered group now also faces a dissat- 
isfaction at home. Japanese business mate- 
rialism is increasingly questioned, especially 
by the young. 

Many of Japan’s 1,700,000 university stu- 
dents resent the highly competitive and auto- 
cratic nature of the entrance requirements. The 
better the university to which you are admit- 
ted, the better and more secure is your busi- 
ness career, for which students are recruited 
before they graduate. The student revolt 
—which in the past year has closed down more 
than 60 of Japan’s 845 colleges, some for six 
months or longer—is in part a protest against 
this organized conformism as a way of life and 
is therefore somewhat anti-business. But 
whether, as some professors hope, this beto- 
kens the birth of a nonconformist individu- 
alism in Japan is another question. That would 
be something very new indeed. 

Along with their general unrest and hostil- 
ity to the business establishment, Japanese 
youth are outgrowing the passionate pacifism 
that has hung over Japanese politics since the 
occupation. (That pacifism, incidentally, has 
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cently. 
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No matter what photo situation you find yourself in the Petri FT EE will cope magnifi- 


A clever automatic exposure control comes up with all the answers to tricky exposures. 
It looks after its own diaphragm adjustments. Focuses fast. And gives precise through- 
the-lens metering. Positively brilliant with color shots. 

If you like a camera to have the right ‘‘feel’’ about it, try it for size. Compact. A nice 
weight. Single throw film transport. Large shutter speed dial. Even a shutter button 
set at 30° in line with your finger action. Try it. 

It’s the answer to many a sharpshooting professional’s ideal. But we don’t reserve the 
Petri FT EE for pros. We want this camera to make everybody a good photographer. 


® PETRI CAMERA CO., INC. 25-12, Umeda 7-chome, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan / PETRI CAMERA N.V. Free- 
PETRI port Bldg., Schiphol Centrum, Holland/PETRI INTERNATIONAL CUSA) CORP. 432 Park Ave. South, New York, 
N.Y. 10016, U.S.A. / (West Coast Service Station) 7407‘ Melrose Ave, Los Angeles, Calif. 90046, U.S.A. 

CAMERA COMPANY, ING. / PETRI CAMERA CORP. OF OKINAWA 25, I-chome, Matsushita-cho, Naha, Okinawa 
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| LIF E brings 
the whole world 
to you 


The world that LIFE covers is one 
of news and perceptions, persona- 
lities and events. It’s the world 
that attracts men and women of 
above average income, education 
and responsiveness to new ideas: 
the people that advertisers know 
it is most profitable for them to 
reach. Reader or advertiser, you'll 
get what you want out of the Interna- 
tional Editions of LIFE. 








The time for imitation 
and emulation is past 


CONTINUED 
brought important economic savings to Japan: in con- 
trast with the U.S., which spends 9.2% of its GNP on ar- 
maments, Japan spends less than one percent on its own 
defense and is extremely reluctant to spend more.) Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who envisioned Japan as a kind of Asian 
Switzerland and wrote into the constitution the famous 
Article [IX forswearing war, made his case as far as ma- 
ture Japanese are concerned, But the new young gener- 
ation which now constitutes a majority of Japanese vot- 
ers has only waning or no memories of suffering and 
defeat. Japanese pacifism is therefore obsolescent, and a 
surprising percentage of the Japanese now favor a nu- 
clear capacity. 

The young also display a resurgent self-reliance and 
pride in Japan which have been too long suffocated by 
the one-track politics of getting rich. In domestic pol- 
itics, this could take the form of bigger budget expend- 
itures for housing, sewers, pollution control and other 
“‘infrastructure” amenities which have been neglected or 
victimized by soaring land prices; Japan may well have 
to pioneer in solving what is becoming the No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem in most advanced countries, that of land 
use. In foreign policy, the new nationalism could take 
the form of a more independent role, even a kind of 
Asian Gaullism. In any case, as Premier Sato recently 
told the Diet, ‘‘The time for imitation and emulation is 
past and it is now time for us to set up our own goals 
with our own hands.” 


4. search for new goals, for self-definition and na- 
tional purpose, is likely to engage the Japanese for 
several years before a consensus is precipitated. The 
leading candidate for a new role now is foreign aid and in- 
vestment. Surrounded by underdeveloped lands, includ- 
ing Siberia and Alaska (as well as Red China), the 
Japanese have some cogent reasons for assisting their 
neighbors’ economic growth. Unless they import more 
and invest more abroad, their embarrassing balance-of- 
payments surplus could lead—as it did the deutsche mark 
—to a most unwelcome revaluation of the yen. And the 
steady rise in Japanese wage costs—15% last year—lends 
obvious attractions to the plentiful cheap labor in the 
rest of Asia, especially for Japan’s labor-intensive indus- 
tries like textiles, cast iron and even automotive parts. A 
more advanced division of labor between Japan and the 
underdeveloped world, with the help of Japanese cap- 
ital, is very much in the minds of Japan’s advance plan- 
ners, who are the best in the world. 

Already Japanese trade and investment are dominat- 
ing much of Asia, and parts of Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica too. The Japanese are beginning to arouse political 
fears of overdependence in countries like Thailand and 
the Philippines. Nevertheless, they are doing a lot better 
than they ever did in the bad old days of the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, which was based on 
guns and Manchurian resources instead of a hard world 
currency honest-earned. The Japanese may not be al- 
truists, but neither are they imperialists anymore. All 
their economic prowess needs, to do more good than 
harm, is a clearly understood set of international rules 
which they will adhere to. In the free world market, Ja- 
pan has up to now given far less than it has got. Many 
Japanese leaders now realize that their own prosperity de- 
pends on their continuing liberalization of this market. 
It would not be the first time the adaptive and indus- 
trious Japanese had changed their way. And it would be 
a very good role and mission for the new superpower. 
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are probably 4 years 


ahead of the stereo receiver 





you bought in 1965. 


When you first bought your 
stereo receiver, your ears prob- 
ably didn’t know any better. Now, 
whether you like itor not, they’ve 
changed. They’ve become more 
demanding. 

And since a new Set of ears 
isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world to come by, Sony offers the 
next logical alternative. A stereo 
receiver that your ears won't 
outgrow. 

Our top model is the STR- 
6120. Its FM tuner can pick up 
the most distant stations clearly 
without the slightest bit of inter- 
ference from stronger, closer sig- 
nals. It has a muting circuit that 
cuts down all interstation noise 
when you tune from one station 
to another. If you put It on loud, 
you'll hear it just the way you 


heard it when it was low. Only 


louder. Because de- 

Spite its 150-watt .4 
power output, you 
get very little distor- 
tion. 


If you think your ears aren't 
quite ready for all that, we can 
offer you either the STR-6060 or 
the STR-6050. These FM/AM 
tunerscomewith muting circuits, 
speaker selector switches, all- 
silicon transistor circuitry, and 
more. 

For beginning ears, there’s 
the STR-6040. This44-watt FM/ 
AM tuner hasa high filter switch 
for high frequency noise elimina- 
tion. And, like the others, a solid 
State IF filter that lets you tune 
in to more stations. 

So if you’re faced with the 
problem of an oversophisticat- 
ed set of ears (or an underso- 
phisticated stereo receiver), we 
can help. 











_ STR-6050 


Stereo receivers from Sony.’ Your ears may never catch up. 
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First TV series by and about blacks hits right on 


Soul Soap Opera 


This spring The Forsyte Saga, National Ed- 
ucational TV’s only soap opera and probably 
its most popular prime-time program, is com- 
ing in for some strong competition—from a 
black ‘‘soul drama” called Bird of the Iron 
Feather. Originally produced under a Ford 
Foundation grant by WTTW in Chicago, the 
show is an authentic, controversial portrayal 
of black ghetto life. Its language and subject 
matter are vigorously realistic—so much so 
that the show’s time slot had to be changed 
from 7:30 to 9:30. And in spite of complaints 
—from middle-class blacks as well as outraged 
whites—it has pulled the largest audience of 
any local program in the history of WITW. 
Bird’s first package of 21 half-hour episodes 
has now run its course in Chicago, but the rat- 
ings it won are high enough to have assured 
the series syndication by at least 40 educa- 


At a bar on Chicago’s South Side, Richard Dur- 
ham (left), writer of Bird of the Iron Feather, 
watches his show with members of its company. 


tional stations around the country this year. 

The story, television’s first attempt to por- 
tray life in the black ghetto as it is actually 
lived, is built around episodes taken from the 
diary of a real black policeman who was killed 
ina riot, and it is almost exclusively produced, 
directed and written by blacks. At first there 
were problems—it was hard to recruit enough 
black actors and technicians—and the early ep- 
isodes, made while everyone was gaining ex- 
perience, are sometimes technically imperfect. 
Despite this, and despite the soap-opera for- 
mat, there is a gutsy reality that is missing from 
White-washed Black-life shows like Julia. The 
name for the series comes from an 1847 speech 
by abolitionist Frederick Douglass, a former 
slave, who compared the American Negro to 
a “‘bird for the hunter’s gun, but a bird 
of iron feathers, unable to fly to freedom.” 





On the television screen, a white cop chases a 
young black, and the policeman hero (Bernard 
Ward) relaxes with his wife (Yolande Bryant). 
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‘In television today everything is white’ 


The prime mover behind Bird of the Iron Feath- 
er is Richard Durham, 47, a black writer who 
grew up ina Chicago ghetto and is determined 
to show the richness as well as the bitterness 
of its life. Durham’s cop-hero finds warmth 
and humor in his family—relatives of all sorts 
share one apartment building—and in a neigh- 
borhood hangout called Funky Frank’s. But 
bitterness is everywhere, and he becomes in- 
creasingly sympathetic to black militants—in 
conflict with his original plans for promotion, 
more money, a move to the suburbs. 

Durham himself has recently moved to a 
Chicago middle-income project, but only be- 
cause his old house was being torn down. He 
still roams the ghetto and considers it his home. 
An ex-newspaperman with a master’s in jour- 
nalism, he has written numerous white soaps. 
““A black man learns to deal in that world 
to survive,” he says. ‘‘But a white man does- 
n’t know enough about a black experience 
to get into a black man’s skin. In television 
today everything is white, but for whites to 
see themselves, you need blacks in there.’ 





Wandering familiar haunts, Durham 
makes a call from a pool hall and later 
stops to talk under the el, which he 
sees as the ghetto’s only line of com- 
munication with the outside world. 
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Scouting locations for the show, Dur- able to find any experienced black TV 
ham walks through the South Side directors, WITW hired Actor John- 
with Director Harold Johnson. Un- son and got him to switch to directing. 





Pros and poetry 


There is something of the poet in every 
good photographer—a sense of rhythm, 
and of composition. 

Wherever the poetic fancy next strikes you, 
you can learn to express yourself more pro- 
fessionally with a Canon. 

With the widely-hailed Auto Zoom 518, for 
example, the great new camera that carries 
you to new lyric heights in home movies. 
You get five-times zooming power with its 
superb F1.8 lens and the capability to en- 
large up to eight times with optional tele- 
converter. 


You get TTL automatic exposure control, 
SLR viewing with microprism screen range- 
finder, and EE (or manual) control of 
aperture. 

And the 518 really lets you wax poetic with 
such sophisticated techniques as fade-ins, 
fade-outs and slow motion. 

No projector quite rhymes with the Auto 
Zoom 518 as does Canon’s Cine Projector 
S-400. Capable of screening up to 400 feet 
of any 8mm film and of operating on six 
different voltages, it’s the most ‘‘verse- 
atile’”’ projector on the market. 





Together they offer the kind of poetic license 
every good photographer dreams about. 
And dreams, as any poet will attest, have a 
way of coming true. At any better camera 
store. 


Canon 


CANON INC.: 9-9, Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan 
CANON U.S.A., INC.: 64-10 Queens Blvd., Woodside, New York 11377, U.S.A. 
CANON OPTICS & BUSINESS MACHINES CO., INC.: 
636 South Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, California 90005, U.S.A. 
CANON AMSTERDAM N.V.: Gebouw 70, Schiphol Oost, Holland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA, INC.: Apartado 7022, Panama 5, Panama 
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Learning the language of a silent world 





























Katie Brown, who plays the hero’s deaf-mute cous- 
in, tries to teach Durham the sign language she 
uses. Miss Brown, who is a deaf-mute, has a mas- 
ter’s degree in psychology and teaches sign lan- 
guage at a Jewish vocational guidance school. 
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SAS food is good, Our membership of the 
Chaine des Rétisseurs proves it. Butone of the 
best things about it is you don’t have to eatit, 

We have a whole range of special meals for 
those who prefer them: 

Children’s foed, baby food, religious diet. 
Vegetarian food, oriental vegetarian food, food 
for people on diets Slimmers: try our shrimp 
cocktail, chicken, asparagus, cheese and biscuits 
~ quite delicious and only 556 calories!), 

There's nothing extra to pay for your special 
: meal, Just order what you want when you order 

your ticket, It’s all part of the service. 














Scandinavian Airlines, good peaple to fly with. 
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Sometimes a promotion doesn’t look like a promotion. who always had choice scraps for your dog. as smooth and fast as possible. 
Think of your charming villa. Your nice little garden. | We know it’s hard. So, whenever you’re ‘promoted’, think of us. Call 
The kids school. The decent climate you lived in. And because we know all this, we really try to make Interdean, the international moving experts. 
The friendly neighbours and the local butcher the worst part of it - the actual move - Tell them where and when. They’ll do the rest. 


don'tmovewithoutcalling Cj interdean 


Amsterdam : 760479 / Bonn: 224949 / Brussels: 17 63 80 / Copenhagen: 76-4561 / Frankfurt: 727548 / Geneva: 314000 / London: 01-623-5934, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Madrid ; 204 4040, 1, 2 / Munich: 3512061 / Paris: 2656062 / Rome: 478432 / Stockholm: 534150 / Vienna: 8243 64 / Zurich: 602000 
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They’re all yours to enjoy, the great symphonic orchestras of 
culturally rich Europe, when you make your reservations through 
this wide-ranging new stereo ensemble from Sansui. 

Your entree to this festival of song is the 60 watt Sansui 600L 
solid state stereo receiver. With no fewer than seven bands, in- 
cluding FM, MW, LW and SW, it provides you with access to the 
music halls of Vienna, Milan, Paris, Bayreuth and Prague. And it 
operates on any of eight different voltages. 

To reap maximum pleasure from your 600L, team it with the 
3-way 5-speaker SP-200 speaker systems. Rated at 40 watts, these 
modern systems offer flawless sound reproduction over a wide 35 





to 20,000Hz frequency response range. They feature our advanced 
bass duct reflex design, and their hand-carved “Kumiko” fretwork 
grilles give them an Old World elegance that permits them to fit 
attractively into any room decor. ; 

For a turntable, Sansui suggests the 2-speed professional model 
SR-3030BC, a manual, belt-driven unit designed for complete com- 
patibility with your other components. Just as the new SS-20 2- 
way 4-speaker stereo headphone set is. 

There’s no finer way to broaden your stereo horizons and en- 
large your listening pleasure. Your nearest authorized Sansui 
dealer can hand you the baton. 


Presenting 
the orchestras 
of Europe. 


SR-3030BC 


England: BRUSH CLEVITE COMPANY LIMITED, Thornhill, Southampton $09 1QX / Ireland: RADIO CENTRE 122A, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 2 / West Germany: COMPO HI-FI G.M.B.H. 6 Frankfurt am Main, Reuterweg 65 / Distributor for 
Military Market in Europe: MICHAEL SHEN, EUROTEX 12, Route de Thionville, Luxembourg / France: HENRI COTTE & CIE 77, Rue J.-R. Thorelle, 77, 92-Bourg-la-Reine / Luxembourg: MICHAEL SHEN, EUROTEX 12, Route de Thionville, Luxembourg / 
Switzerland & Liechtenstein: EGLI, FISCHER & CO. LTD. ZURICH 8022 Zurich, Gotthardstr. 6, Claridenhof / Finland: CH-TRADING Tammitie 15, Helsinki 33 / Greece: ELINA LTD. 59 & 59A Tritis Septemvriou Street, Athens 103 / Austria: 
THE VIENNA HIGH FIDELITY & STEREO CO. 1070 Wien, Burggasse 114 / Belgium: MATELECTRIC S.P.R.L. Boulevard Léopold II, 199, 1080 Brussels / Cyprus: ELECTROACOUSTIC SUPPLY CO., LTD. 1, Petrou & Pavlou Street, P.O. Box 625 
Limassol / Spain: COMERICA S.L. General Cabrera 21, Madrid 20/ Netherlands: TEMPOFOON BRITISH IMPORT COMPANY N.V. Tilburg, Kapitein Hatterasstraat 8, Postbus 540 / Denmark: QUALI-Fl INGENIORFIRMA Christiansholms Parkvej 26, 
Klampenborg / SANSUI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. FRANKFURT OFFICE 6 Frankfurt am Main, Reuterweg 93, West Germany / SANSUI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 14-1, 2-chome, Izumi, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Askus to fly you 
to South America and we'll 
give you The Bird. 


You'll probably find it the best thing 
that ever happened to you. 

After all we at Aerolineas Argentinas 
can practically give you the whole of 
South America on a plate. 

Since we opened up the South 
Atlantic to jet traffic 10 years ago, we've 
gone striding ahead. 

Six flights a week out of Europe to 
Buenos Aires — four call at Rio — without 
having to waste time refuelling half way 
across like some do. And a net-work at 
the other end that takes in 58 South 
American cities. 

Not to mention Miami, Mexico, Los 
Angeles and New York. 

And there’s our 129 dollar deal too. 

For that money you can rove the 
skies of Argentina for up to 30 days and 


see sights you'll be able to tell your 
grandchildren about. 

So next time you’re South America 
bound hop aboard one of our beautiful 
Boeing 707’s. In-flight movies and six- 
channel stereo music you'll have to pay 
a little extra for but the European 
cuisine comes free. 

Go on. Treat yourself. 

Call your travel agent. He knows our 
set-up. Our reputation. 

Or call us. 


AEROLINEAS 
ARGENTINAS 3 


For the flight of a lifetime 











| esplendent in a beige and 


pale blue tunic—‘‘my sexiest out- 
fit” —Gabriele Seyfert paused mo- 
mentarily in her joyful exploration 
of Ljubljana, radiating warmth 
enough to endanger the ice on 
which she had just retained the 
world’s figure-skating champion- 
ship for East Germany, for her 
mother and for herself. “‘A young 
Dietrich,’> murmured an observer 
who saw her triumph. 

‘‘T was skating before I was 
born,” Gabriele explains, and she 
exaggerates little: when she arrived 
in Chemnitz and the world on Nov. 
23, 1948, her mother was national 
figure skating champion. Gabriele 
donned skates when she was 4, be- 
gan serious skating at 7. ‘““Then my 
mother taught me and other peo- 
ple taught me. In the beginning I 
was little and it was what I had to 
do. I didn’t think much about it. 
Later, when I was 12 or 13, some- 
times I said, ‘I want to go to the cin- 
ema’ but my mother said, ‘No, you 
must stay and work.’ Many times 
it was very hard for me, but now I 
know she was right, my mother. 
Now I’m world champion, I’m 
glad I didn’t stop.” 

She rarely stops. Skating dom- 
inates her life. “‘I’d really like to 
learn how to play the piano, but 
I have no time. My whole family 
is in-sports. My stepfather, Bring- 
fried Miiller, is a football coach. 
... Maybe Ill marry someone in 
sports, too. ... Oh, maybe that 
one you saw me with!” (Page 68) 


Gabriele Seyfert 
‘was skating before 


| was born’ 


Exultant in victory, Gabriele dresses up and enjoys a rare day of respite from work to tour Ljubljana 


Young Dietrich of the Ice 


CONTINUED 
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GABRIELE 


CONTINUED 





A star as well 
as champion, 
she dominates 
the competition 





In her room at Ljubljana’s Hotel Lev, Ga- 
briele makes up (left) and later relaxes in bed 
(above) reading ‘‘Auntie Mame” in German. 
In winning competition (below) she skates, 
as usual, with confidence and contro] that set 
her apart and make her a star as well as a 
champion. The audience roared its applause. 
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3 That's what Mazda 1500 can do Smooth. Quiet. Fast (when 
Youll love her 


for her escort. Because she’s suave. _ has to be). And always obedient 


for the looks And lovely. With graceful curves. to your every whim. 
youll get And a soft, spacious interior. Mazda 1500. She has the power 
e 


On the road, she moves like a lady. to change your world. 


make her yours 


From the world’s most creative automaker. Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd., Hiroshima, Japan 








GABRIELE 


CONTINUED 


Making the most of Lju- 
bljana, Gabriele shops for 
shoes, and sees sights with 
Eberhard Riiger (far right), 
member of East German 
team who studies journalism 
at University of Leipzig. 
Later she dines with him 
(bottom) at city’s best res- 
taurant. Good friends, they 
rarely skate together be- 
cause, says Gabriele, ‘‘his 
partner, Annerose Baier, 
gets jealous. So we mustn’t.”” 


Outing with a good friend whom 
she mustnt skate with 





Up and Over Camera [2 1 G © [I-ltt_s 4Ol 
































































































Even the most expensive 35mm cameras have a serious drawback. You 
ACTION FROM virtually have to lie down in the dirt to get the photo above. And there's 
| a lot of desirable shots you just can’t get with only eye-level viewing. , 
THE GROUND UP! Only Ricoh’s all-new TLS 401 offers both waist-level and eye- sill 
level shooting. We had to develop a unique hollow penta-mirror_ © aaa 


WAIST-LEVEL VIEWING °° this! 


The revolutionary TLS 401 also has spot and average 
WITH RICOH TLS 401! exposure readings—for absolute accuracy whatever the 


lighting, whatever the subject! 
All this and much, much more with Ricoh’s acclaimed Thru- 
The-Lens system and a wide range of exchangeable lenses! 


RICOH CO., LTD. 


14-6, Ginza 6-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan RICOH TLS 401 
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Two immigrants become Americans at last 


A ceremony for citizens 





t's a nice name, Liberty, N.Y. Politically 
and emotionally it’s a long way from the vil- 
lage of Jaslowiez, Poland, where Esther and 
Solomon Zweifler were both born 61 years 
ago. Itis a lifetime away from the Kolyma ghet- 
to where they lost three of their five children 
during the war, and almost as far from the 
Swedish town to which they fled in 1946. Last 
week their town’s name took on a new mean- 
ing, because 21 years after emigrating to the 
United States, Esther and Solomon Zweifler 
became American citizens. ‘It’s a wery lucky 
day,” says Esther, who still sometimes switch- 
es her v's and w's. ‘‘We're proud, we're happy. 
Thank God, we're working. We always pay 
our taxes—but NOW we can vote!” 

It wasn't simple for the Zweiflers. “We 
wanted to be citizens for a long time,’ ex- 
plains Sol. “But the child was sick, | was 
sick. .. ."” Most of his earnings as a sheet- 
metal worker went first for the medical care 


With 15,000 chickens and only 
one hired hand, the Zweiflers 
must work from 4 a.m. until dark. 
They have had the farm since 1956. 


of a daughter who died, then for his own se- 
ries of difficult operations. Forced to move to 
the country, they placed a down payment on 
a small chicken farm, built a two-story barn 
themselves (‘‘He’s handy with the plumbing 
and electricity,” Esther points out proudly), 
and achieved modest success. But citizen- 
ship was another matter. ‘The trouble we had. 
To learn English—between chickens what can 
we learn in words? For papers, we try one 
courthouse. Nobody helps.” 

Finally the Zweiflers went to Kingston, 
N.Y., 47 miles from Liberty. For the last 20 
years, this town of 29,000 has specialized in 
assisting prospective citizens, surrounding the 
process with an abundance of patriotic cer- 
emony. ‘‘They give us papers to sign, books 
to study. The people there, so kind with us.” 
And when the couple stood at last before the 
judge to recite the oath of allegiance, a 
good part of Kingston stood there with them. 


The Zweiflers take the oath of allegiance with 14 
other new Americans from 12 countries. Pleased 
to be called ‘Mr. Citizen,’’ Sol hides his smile as 
Esther holds the D.A.R.’s gift—a flag (below). 
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In solemn array, D.A.R. members 
from two chapters observe the 
ceremony from a vantage point 
near the front of the courtroom. 





V.F.W. 
uniforms. 


patriotism is 


And a parade of patriotism for Kingston 


hree times a year Kingston puts on quite 

a show for the naturalization ceremonies. 
High school buglers sound the call to colors; 
the high school's a cappella choir sings; mem- 
bers of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars carry the colors and lead the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag; Boy Scout 
troops from many surrounding towns vie for 
ushering duty; and the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution graciously hand each new 
citizen a small flag and a book on how to 
care for it. The sheriff sees that each new 
American has a corsage of carnations and a 
letter offering the help of his office when- 
ever he can be of service. The local radio sta- 
tion broadcasts the proceedings, complete 
with tearful nervous interviews with each 
new American and his family. Some of the 
groups participating receive credits with their 
national organizations and all gain attention 
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in the local press. Year by year, new el- 
ements are added to the ceremony. 

Reactions from the participants run from 
the slightly condescending (‘‘It’s really nice 
to see these people so happy’’) to the breath- 
less (‘I never knew what citizenship meant 
until | came to one of these and felt it’’). 
But even in Kingston there are those who 
have their doubts about all the show of pa- 
triotism—high school students, for example. 
The sheriff thinks it wiser to invite fourth-grad- 
ers to observe. ‘We've got trouble today, 
that’s what we have. We didn’t get to them 
young enough before.’ A high school stu- 
dent who had been on hand for the singing 
listened to the bugle calls and the speeches 
and the flag-waving, and then gave his own 
opinion. “Let's just say that being here 
made me think a little about citizenship. But 
you've got to go deeper than ceremonies.” 


High school students Tony Cicoria 
and Virginia Hoveman had doubts 
about the value of the ceremony. 
But not citizenship. ‘‘We take it 
for granted. Maybe we shouldn't.” 


ladies wore brand-new 
Said one 
“This makes you aware of what 
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_ Blenders of fine cigarettes through six reigns 
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But, no matter how difficult the light, Unless, of course, you don't want perfect 
it's easy with an Asahi Pentax Spotmatic. exposures. Look at the top row of photos. 
The acutely accurate through-the-lens light |The morning shots are deliberately over 
meter gives you perfect exposures, every exposed. It makes the morning look a little 
time. (even if you use a magenta filter) softer. A nice way to begin a hard day. 


asani PENTAX... the worlds best selling fine camera. 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 
ASAHI OPTICAL BRASILEIRA IND. E COM. LTDA., Cx. Postal 7839—S4o Paulo, BRASIL 


